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THE DRUM FISH. 


; oo 
N the Chesapeake and her tribute streams, 
Where broadening out to the bay they come, 
_ And the great fresh waters meet the brine, 
~ There dwells a fish that is called the Drum— 
A fish of wonderful beauty—and force, 
That bites like a steel trap and pulls like a horse. 


He is heavy of girth at the dorsal fin, 

But tapering downward keen and thin; 
Long as a salmon, if not so stout, 

And springy and swiftas a mountain trout; 
For, often at night, in a sportive mood, 

He comes to the brim of the moonlit flood, 
And tosses a glitering curve aloft, 

Like the silver bow of the gods—then soft 
He plashes deliciously back in the spray, 
And tremulous circles go spreading away. 


Down by the marge of the York’s broad stream, 
An old darky lived, of the ancient regime. 
His langh was loud, though his lot was low; 
He loved his old master, and hated his hoe. 
Small and meagre was this Old Ned, 
For many long winters had frosted his head 
And bated his force and vigor; 
But, though his wool all white had become, 
And his face wrinkled up like atwash-woman's thumb, 
And his back was bent, he was thought by some 
A remarkably hale old nigger. 
But he suffered, he said, from a steady attack 
, Of misery in “de head and pain in de back,” 
Till his old master gave him “‘ his time to hisself,” 
And the toil-worn old bondsman was laid on the shelf. 


Happy old Edward! his labor was done, 
With nothing to do but sit in the sun, 

And free to follow_his darling with 

Of playing;the fiddle and catching his fish. 
He had earned his play-time with labor long, 
And so like the other Old Ned in song, 

He “laid down the shovel and the hoe,”’ 
And caught up the fiddle and the bow. 


Now, I cannot say 

That his style of play 
Would suit the‘salons of the present day; . 
For the tours de force of the great Paganini 
Have never found favor in ‘‘ Old Virginny.” 
He never played a tune that ‘‘ went slow,” 
For he perfectly scorned an adagio; 
But, with eyes half closed and a time-beating toe, 
His elbow squared, and his resinous bow 
Not going up high nor going down low, 
But sawing quite steadily just in the middle, 

He played by the rule 

Of the strictest school 
Of the old-fashioned, plantation nigger fiddle, 


It happened Old Ned went fishing one day, 
And out on the blue, 
In his dug-out canoe, 
He carried his fiddle along to play. 
Long he fished with his nicest art: 
There came not a nibble to gladden his heart; 
So he tied his line to his ankle tight, 
To be ready to haul if a fish should bite, 
And seized his fiddle. So sweet did he play 
That the waves leaped up in a laugh of spray, 
And dimpled and sparkled as if to move 
To invisible water nymphs dancing above, 
But slower and slower he drew the bow, 
And soft grew the masic, soft and low; 
The lids fell wearily over the eyes; 
The bow-string stopped, and the melodies; 
The last strain melted along the deep, 
And, Ned, the old fisherman, sunk to sleep. 


Just then, a huge dram, sent thither by fate, 
Caught a passing gleam of the tempting bait, 
And darted upon it with greedy maw, 
And ran the hook in his upper jaw. 
One terrible jerk of wrath and dread 
From the wounded fish, as away he sped 
With a strength by rage made double, 
And into the water went Old Ned— 
No time for any “last words” to be said, 
_ For the waves settled placidly over his head, 
And his last remark was a bubble. 
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Let us veil the struggle beneath the brine 
Of the darting fish and tanglingline. 
The battle, of course, was a short one, since 
Old Ned not gifted with gills or fins, 
And down in the deep, was as much out of place 
As a mermaid would be in a trotting-race; 
And motionless soon at the bottom he lay, 
As mute as'the fiddle that floated away. 


They were washed ashore by the heaving tide, 
And the fishermen found them side by side, 
In a common death, and together bound 
In the line that circled them round and round— 
So looped and tangled together 
That their fate was involved in the dark mystery 
Of which was the catcher and which the catchee; 
For the fish was hooked hard and fast by the gill, 
And the darky was lassoed around the heel, 
And each had died by the other. 
And the fishermen thought it could never be known, 
After all their thinking and figuring 
Whether the nigger a-fishing had gone, 
Or the fish had gone a-niggering! 
Innes RANDOLPH. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
———— 
[Continued from our Last Issue.} 
Bae ; 
AYLIGHT found us becalmed, and drifting west. with 
the current. The only consolation we could get ou 
of the captain being rather depressing than otherwise, he 
having been once three weeks in making the-same passage. 
In the forenoon a shoal of porpoises working up the gulf in 
long succession, and a shoal of whales sporting on the tran- 
quil surface of the sea, reminded one of the oft-mentioned 
sea-serpent. Our rifles were called into requisition, but 
apparently our shots fell harmless, till Flanigan, rather put 
out at our skill, begged the loan of a gun. Kneeling down 
he waited till a “hammer head” (easily distinguished by 
the length of time they remain under water and their heavy 
spout on coming to the surface) appeared, when, taking long 
and deliberate aim, he pulled trigger. Unfortunately, he 
had forgotten one most important element to success—the 
rifie was at half-cock, and before he could rectify his mis 
take the whale had gone down. We laughed heartily at his 
discomfort, and his vanity was not a little hurt. ‘Och! 
what a pity,” sid he, ‘‘shure, thin, I had him intirely cov- 
ered.” Soci after he got a shot, and as the ball struck the 
water, certainly in close proximity to a whale, he jumped 
up in a frantic state of excitement. ‘‘Begorra, I hit him in 
the tail ; faith, thin, I gave hima pill he won’t stomach 
aisily,” and other expressions passed his lips, and his one 
jdea was that we should lower the canoe and at once give 
chase. Whether Flanigan’s shot did perhaps graze the 
caudal extremity of one of these leviathans must forever 
remain undecided ; but, be that as it may, it was the last 
we saw of them, and to this day F. firmly believes that he 
“bagged” a whale. 

About twelve o’clock a breeze sprung up, and grew steadier 
and stronger, and as it struck the schooner, and the sails, 
which so long had flapped idly from side to side, first barely 
drew, and then gradually filling, caused the vessel to heel 
over, we experienced a feeling of relief it is difficult to de- 
scribe. Before dusk we were bowling along at a rate of five 
or six knots, which, after our long inactivity, seemed mar- 
vellous, and we turned in for the night in the full expecta- 
tion of finding ourselves next morning in sight of the West 
Point Lighthouse. The truth of the old saying, ‘‘L’homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose” was again apparent, for in going 
on Geek soon after daybreak I found that we were envel- 
oped in a dense fog, while a thick drizzling rain had taken 
the place of the wind. It was ten o’clock before the mist 
began to lift, and a light air springing up an hour later, the 
tower of the lighthouse, which showed like a thin white 
line cutting the fog in twain, gladdened our eye- 

_ Under the now rapic!y freshening breeze we soon closed 
with the land. The ugiathouse stands on a low wooded 
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point. Close by is the cottage of the keeper, while what 
seemed to be a number of small fishing huts dotted the 
beach. The wind was blowing dead ashore, and a heavy 
surf, which made it no easy matter for boats to effect a 
landing, was rolling in, so the captain proposed running in 
for English Bay, a few miles to the northward. About 
half past three we found ourselves at anchor in a snug little 
bay, well sheltered by a projecting headland from the north, 
and, though apparently exposed to the full force of the 
south and .southwest winds, so protected by a line of reefs 
which run three-quarters of a mile in a westerly direction 
that vessels may lie there in perfect safety in almost any 
kind of weather. The bay presented quite a busy scene ; 
two schooners lay at anchor, while betweer us and the 
shore were some fifty large boats, some empty, while from 
others just returned from the day’s fishing outside the fish- 
ermen were pitching the cod with large two-pronged forks 
into small flat-bottomed scows ready to go ashore. After 
paying $25 for our passage we said ‘“‘good-bye” to the 
packet, and as we neared the land our olfactory senses were 
assailed by a ‘‘horrible and fish-like odor,” the cause of 
which we soon ascertained. Cod in every stage of the cur- 
ing process lined the beach, some spread on long ‘‘flakes” of 
spruce and pine for drying, others already dried packed in 
stacks containing forty or fifty quintals apiece, whilst men 
and even women, with arms bared end with huge knives, 
were decapitating and cleaning those fish just landed from 
the boats. The smell from all these was by no means pleas- 
ant, but by far the choicest perfume ascended from large 
barrels of liver that lay decomposing in the sen. Were 
some of the advocates of cod liver oil to see the loathsome 
and stinking mass from which it is obtained we much fear 
the sight would forever cure them for any predilection 
for it. 

While here it may not be uninteresting to briefly allude 
to the fishing carried on during the summer and autumn 
months. From areturn made, embodied in the ‘‘Annual 
Report of the Marine and Fisieries Department” to the 
Dominion Parliament, it appears that during 1869 the yield 
and value of the fish taken is shown as follows :-—830 cwt. 
cod, 830 cwt. ling, 450 barrels herring, 34 barrels halibut ; 
value, $8,160: The oil made during the same period was 
worth $580. The most profitable fishing establishment is, 
however, at Fox Bay (the scene of the wreck of the ill- 
fated ‘‘Granicus”), on the northeast side of the island. 
Quoting from the same return we find that the yield was 
1,375 ewt. cod, 1,375 ewt. ling, 1,000 barrels herring, and 65 
barrels halibut ; of oil we have 530 gallons cod, 530 gallozs 
porpoise, and 250 gallons seal. This represents $15,108. 
My visit was three years later, when the number of hands 
was very much greater. The men are principally inhabi- 
tants of Douglastown—fine stalwart fellows, who, by their 
ruddy cheeks, bear testimony to the healthy nature of their 
eccupation. 

As cod generally ‘‘strike” early along this coast they 
usually come over in May, returning to the main land 
towards the end of August, though two families, induced 
by the comfort they had experienced, and the profitabie re- 
turns of the soil, spent the last winter in the bay, and do 
not seem to regret it. From its proximity to an open sea 
the winters are not so severe as those felt higher up the gulf, 
and we were repeatedly told by trappers and others, who 
from a long residence could speak with authority, that they 
found the cold greater at Quebec, and so far as actual tem- 
perature was concerned they infinitely preferred wintering 
in the island. 

Dense woods of spruce and ‘pine stretch down to meet 
the waters of the bay on every side, save where in the cen- 
tre the jungle has been cleared away and given 
place to the log ‘‘cabins” of the fishermen. The soil from 
here to Ellis Bay, a distance of twelve miles, is light, in 
many places @ stratum of gravelly limestone being found 
only a few inches beneath the surface. Several of the more 
enterprising families have, however, cleared small tracts of 
forest in the rear of their homes, and the neatly-fenced plots 
in which the potatoes were now nearly fit: for digging 
augured well for the success of the little colony. _ 
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Having made a bargain with one of the fishermen to take 
our heavy baggage, in charge of Flanigan, round to the 
lighthouse, and sending the Indians with a few light traps 
in the canoe, we started on foot, accompanied for a short 
distance by a garrulous old man, who informed us that the 
island was the result of successive deposits of the sea, in 
proof of which he assured us there was the carcass of a 
whale far back in the woods. He was evidently rather 
Darwinian in his ideas, and no doubt could have still fur- 
ther enlightened us, had not we, being rauher overpowered 
by the warm reception of the cod fish, which seemed to 
infuse itself into all around, bidden him arather abrupt 
good night and proceeded on our way. From English Bay 
to West Point, two miles distant, we travelled along a good 
beach of stone and gravel, with reefs extending upwards of 
a mile from the shore, and beyond which the Indians were 
now paddling the canoe. 

The coast is low, and covered with a small dwarf spruce, 
whose branches, gnarled and twisted by the rude blasts to 
which they are constantly exposed, are so thickly matted 
with the underlying growth, and conform so closely to 
the limestone rocks on which they stand, as at a short 
distance to resemble grass, and it is not too much to say 
that in many places it would be almost possible to walk 
on the tops of the trees, though such a statement may at 
first sight appear absurd. Near the lighthouse we came 
across tue ribs of a large barque, which had been wrecked 
some two years ago; her cargo had been planks, which 
now. lay. stacked in square piles upon the shore, and 
which we had mistaken for huts on first approaching in 
the schooner. We were thus early greeted by a startling 
evidence of the death and danger which lurked around 
these shores, and, alas! it was not the first by many a 
one that was yet to stand forth as a grim and ghastly 
record, tending to confirm the wild and superstitious tales 
with which the island is invested. On our arrival at the 
lighthouse (a circular stone tower, faced with white fire 
brick, exhibiting a light 109 feet above sea level) we were 
met. by M. Maulivin, the keeper, a stout, elderly French 
Canadian, who, however, spoke tolerable English, and 
seemed pleased to see us. He has a capital house attached 
to the lower basement of the tower, and a nice little farm, 
with two cows and a horse, besides pigs and poultry. 

The mist which had been threatening all day now settled 
down into a dense fog, and the stillness of the evening was 
broken only by the report of the gun fired every three- 
quarters of an hour during thick weather. The canoe had 
not yet turned up, but the Indians were well able to take 
care of themselves, so we-were not anxious on their account. 

The next morning, as if to make amends for the inhosita- 
ble reception of yesterday, Nature wore her fairest garb. 
The plaintive moaning of the surf is lost in the gentle rip- 
ple of the water as it washes lazily upon the beach, and the 
sudden boom of the midnight gun, that seems to tell only 
of shipwreck and. destruction, is sueceeded by the musical 
tinkle of the cattle’s bells as they stray through the woods. 
Along the shore flocks of plover and sandpiper are flitting, 
now wheeling far out to sea, now circling inward in rapid 
flight, alternately skimming the surface of the tranquil sea, 
which, mirror-like reflects their every motion, and rising in 
mid-air till the reeeding tide leaves some muddy patch, they 
slowly settle down, after-a few minutes rest to be off again 
in quest of some fresh feeding ground. Outside the reefs a 
few fishing boats are already at anchor, while the dark 
brown sails of others hastening out to swell the number 
may be seen rounding the point. In the midst of this 
peaceful picture we are reminded of the far different aspect 
». t90 often wears, for close at our feet lies an old twenty- 
four pounder, red with the rust of upwards of a century. 
As the water falls more guns and a few round shot become 
exposed to:view, and we learn that they once formed part 
of:the ammament of a large English frigate, lost here some 
time during the capture of Quebec.. The crew escaped, and 
spent some.months..in the little bay we had just left, and 
which still preserves their memory under the French name 
of “‘Baie de Anglais.” 

It is worthy of remark that in many parts of the country 
there appears to be something in the pasturage which has 
an injurious effect upon certain forms of animal life. Rab- 
bits and hares, without which scarcely an island of any size 
in ‘the Gulf is found, are never seen, and though often intro- 
duced have quickly disappeared ; rats which have escaped 
from wrecks speedily become extinct, and it is strange that, 
though the interior of the island abounds in lakes and ponds, 
the sources of numerous streams, the beaver, mink, and 
muskrat (the latter animal being so common elsewhere) até 
wholly‘unknown. The: pleasant chirping’ of the graceful 
dittle chipmunk ‘here never greets the ear, and there are but 
four fur-bearing animals known to the trappers—the black, 
or brown bear,‘ the otter; martén, and fox, of which latter 
there are several varieties. 


About eight o'clock the Indians turned up, having slept 
the'previous ht ‘upon the beach. ‘We started at three 
o'clock, the Ini taking the baggage i in the 
had intended to have camped this evening at Ellis Bay, but 
what ‘with shooting at plover: and yellow-legs, and not pay- 
ing attention tothe tide, now rapidly falling, the cahde had 
eventually‘to leave us and’ pursue ‘her way outside the reefs 
nearly 4° mile off.» The’ coast’ is low and thiekly wooded, 
= it is:-not without’ ‘its points’ of interest. ‘Here a low, 
erhianging cliff ee ek leat andes Sort et 
saith ate on which we find the shore sweeping in gen 

tle-cnives to ‘yon low wooded point : acide the 









theré a-tiny: stream, the outlet of some inland'bog, after 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


tangled jungle, at last emerges in a grassy hollow that skirts 
the forest, where forming a deep gully it issues forth in pure 
limpid water upon the gravelly beach. 


When within two miles of Ellis Bay night overtook us, 
and as the evening was closing in with rain and wind we 
began to be anxious for the whereabout of the canoe. We 
were just debating a halt when a faint shout broke on our 
ears. We fired twice in response, to indicate our position, 


and in about ten minutes we heard a splashing through the 


water, and presently Hamilton emerged like a water-god 


out of the gloom with the cheerful news that they could go 


no further, and that the boat and baggage now lay on the 


reef more than half a mile off. The rain was jnst com- 
mencing, so we had a pleasant prospect. There was noth- 
ing for it but to carry everything ashore as quickly as possi- 
ble, and so first lighting a fire, there being luckily no lack of 
drift wood along the shore, we despatched H. back again. 
1n less than an hour our traps were landed, the men work- 
ing right well, it being no easy matter to carry five or six 
hundred weight of baggage half a mile through water and 
over stone and gravel in the dark. We now began to plan 
what shelter could be run up most readily for us to pass the 
night under ; it was too late to cut down timber to construct 
a hut, so carrying the canoe out of reach of the morning 
tide we turned her bottom up, and then supporting one gun- 
wale on the paddles, the other resting on the shingle, we 
formed a tolerably dry covering for our heads and upper 
parts of our bodies. Plenty of boards were at hand, which, 
after drying by the fire, we laid along the length of the 
canoe. To pluck some of the birds we had shot and spit 
them over the burning embers was the work of a few min- 
utes. They were delightfully fat and tender, and were 
hardly cooked before they disappeared before the hungry 
crowd that crouched around. After supper and a stiff glass 
of grog we put on our great coats, and rolling ourselves up 
in our waterproof rugs lay down; and so, with the rain 
beating pitilessly down upon our frail covering, the sea lav- 
ing the beach, and a bright wood fire (in front of which the 
Indians were curled up in their blankets like two round 
balls) at our feet, we spent the first night on the island of 
Anticosti. 


The next morfiing was fine, and as the tide was now high 


we lost no time in making a hasty toilet, and after a cup of 
tea and a mouthful of biscuit reloaded the canoe and set off 
at a brisk walk. A short half hour brought us to the bay, 
where we were favored with as fair as picture as one could 
well desire. Hardly a ripple stirred the bosom of the bay, 
which lay like one vast mirror, reflecting in its crystal depths 
the wooded shores and. limestone. eliffs-which formed the 
setting. Here and there huge dark boulders rear their heads 
above the surface, their summits literally alive with seals 
basking in the sun, till, roused into activity by the sharp 
ping of a bullet that whistles close beside them, they floun- 
der into the water with heavy splash, and the next moment 
are seen twenty or thirty yards off peering cautiously around 
in search of the intruder upon their wonted | solitudes. 
Ducks, plover, and, sea pigeons hover and circle over the 
outer portion of the bay, while from its inmost recesses 
flocks of ducks come soaring out in long succession, and 
yonder, flying in regular order like the. letter Y, a flock of 
wild geese sail majestically over the pine woods, From a 
jittle cove thin columns of blue smoke are curling upwards 
from the cottages of the few settlers who live here, sur- 
rounded by many a comfort, denied to their brethren on the 
mair land. The mouth of the bay is marked by two low 
wooded points, Cape Henry and Cape Eagle, or Pointe aux 
Pins, as it is locally named, the eastern headland being a dis- 
tance of one andahalf miles. A good channel three and 
ia half fathoms deep, extending one and a half miles inland 
land three quarters of a mile in width, with good holding 
ground of clay, affords a safe anchorage for small vessels in 
any weather ; the reefs which trend, one from Cape Henry 
in a southerly direction, a distance of. one mile, and another 
from Pointe. aux Pins, three-quarters of a mile westerly, 
forming a natural breakwater, which completely shelters 
the channel from the heavy surf which breaks..on these 
pars with the slightest swell. The shores gradually rise in 


height from the entrance, and, doubtless from being more 
heltered, the timber now first. assumes respectable propor- 
tions ; the jungle too disappears, and vast plains, or “‘bar- 


ens,” as they they are technically termed, take. its. place. 
ten back into. the coumiry lie two. elevated ridges or spurs, 


rending to the north and east, forming the watershed, 
hence spring the babbling streams and purling brooks | 


hich are met with at frequent: intervals.; Gentle coves | 
with sandy beaches, backed by picturesque limestone cliffs, | 

iversify the scenery, and the bay, imperceptibly contracts, 
ike the purse of a. seine, till where, some two miles, from} 
the mouth, it receives a small sluggish stream, flowing | 
indented by projecting copses ot | Mon lay last. 


Gamache’s bay, froma worthy of that, name, who 
as one of the first settlers, and of whom some ugly stories, 
e told, stands the provision, post, for the, relief of ship- 


ked mariners, and the. comfortable looking cottage of jm 


aptain Setter, whose fine breed. of cattle. may, be seen. 
zing on.the marshy land we have just alluded to. At 
e entrance of the bay I got into the canoe and endeavored. 


t “hpe’ a, seal; they.proved, however, too quick, diving} 


usly. with the flash, and after several ineffectual 


dod ges” to try to get to. windward, and so obts a aia 


eae of the head ete erste Bee 
gave it up, and, pat SAOTE, 
eep in the my: 


GOs, te Vert 













others the meal, par excellence, of the sportsman. De 
Courcey and Flanigan had meanwhile walked some way 
ahead, and now returned laden with plovers and beach 
birds, which proved a welcome addition to our larder. 
They had selected a better camping ground near the head 
of the bay, and accordingly about twelve o’clock we shifted 
our quarters to where the Indians had built us a very cozy 
looking bough ‘‘wigwam,” prettily situated between the 
trees on the edge of the wood. On our way to the second 
camp we passed one of the limestone cliffs, of which men- 
tion has been made above, whose general effect was such 
as, at a short distance, to give one the idea of some moated 
wall, broken and crumbled by the hand of time. Almost 
opposite stood a larger cliff, but without amy of the pecu- 
liar beauty of the one described. In the afternoon De 
Courcey went out shooting in the canoe, while Flanigan 
and myself followed the shore and struck into the woods 
near the head of the bay. After more than an hour’s 
scramble through thickets of alder and dense woods of 
spruce and juniper, without seeing a sign of animal life, 
we came upon a small rivulet, which flowed in a dark inky 
stream from the ‘‘barrens” at the back of the bay, and, fol- 
lowing its course, at last emerged upor the shore. The 
black flies swarmed in the woods, and though we wore 
green gauze veils our faces were iiterally streaming with 
blood. 

De Courcey had met with poor success, shooting only 
three ducks and a few plover. The birds, he said, were 
very wild, and it was quite evident that they are much shot 
at by the settlers at Gamache Bay. It was a lovely night, 
and as we lay on our rugs after dinner, the moon shining 
softly down through the over-arching boughs, and the cry 
of the duck and shrill cackle of the wild geese feeding on 
the barrens was borne faintly on the still evening air, we 
began to realize the full enjoyment of a forest life. Tired 
with the long day of ceaseless activity we composed our- 
selves for rest at an early hour, little dreaming of the mis- 
ery in store for us. About eleven o’clock it began to rain, 
and continued to pour incessantly all night. At first our 
covering of boughs and birch bark withstood the pelting 
onslaught, but presently drip, drip came the heavy drops. 
Turn how we would we could not escape them, and fitfully 
dozed and as fitfully woke up with a start. 

The following morning after breakfast De Courcy and 
self started for a ‘‘barren” which lay close to the camp. A 
slight ascent brought us to the plain, which stretched inland 
some miles, surrounded (save on the side nearest the bay) 
by woods, which form picturesque capes and headlands in 
this vast sea. Pools and creeks of dark water, encircled 
by irregular sized patches of peaty bog, intersect, the bar- 
ren, which is covered with a thick green moss and lichen, 
and a species of plant in outward appearance closely resem- 
bling heather, while squash, pigeon, and other berries attain 
a large growth. At every step. the foot sinks deep in the 
crisp, dry moss, and renders walking most laborious. From 
the feathers and numerous ‘‘droppings” these barrens are 
evidently the favorite resort of wild geese, which, with the 
rise of the tide come sweeping in from the reefs. Unfor- 
tunately it was now nearly low water, and they were singu- 
larly devoid of life, a solitary yellow-leg alone flitting over 
the pools. I mistook it fora jacksnipe and fired. The 
bird fell in the centre of a pool, and. could only be 
approached by passing over some very treacherous looking 
ground. From a elight experience, however, of the bogs 
of the ‘‘ould counthry,” I flattered myself I could get it, 
and springing lightly from patch to patch of grass hauled 
the bird forth and held it upin triumph. My troubles 
were not at an end, for on turning to retrace my steps my 
slight support gave way, and the next moment I went souse 
up to the waist. Sic transit gloria mundi. The situation 
was by no means pleasant, as I found myself settling down 
in the most disagreeable manner. Luckily De Courcey was 
at hand, and with his. assistance and a. deal of ‘‘tugging” I 
was extricated minus one boot, and with a coating of rich 
mud and clay deep enough to have grown potatoes in. I 
didn’t bless that yellow-leg, but it was fortunate it was no 
worse, as our Indians told. us. afterwards that men have 
been lost in these bogs, so deep and tenacious are they in 
many places. In ihe afternoon we went out shooting in 
the canoe and bagged four ducks and one plover. The for- 
mer are very wild, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
we got within range. This evening we turned in early, as 
we purposed crossing the bay at high tide at four o’clock 


A. M. 
[To be Continued. J 





Here is an account of a very ludicrous fishing match on 
the Nidd: 

“ ANGLING Mavom,iv THE Nipp.—The -third-Walshford 
Bridge and Kuaresborough, vangling. mateh took place on 
The left: bank» of the- river from. Hard - 
castle’s mill at Hunsingore and two miles beyond was staked 
out as the portion to fish; about twenty oe “was ‘allotted 
to each angler, and 173 competed. The day was ‘excessively 
hot, but a slight wind caused a nice ae, on the water, 


which was htly colored, but the mae camera were 
in the extreme, mia of the he raters not even getting 
a nibble. This poor river, and the 
many experienced anglers en is eee a memorable 
event in the history, trees adorning the 
bank of the river gaye tomany. aaihevalemnins the 
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For the Forest and Stream. 
FIRE FLIES. 


_—— 


mp day’s decline I come and see 
In garden, hedge, and on the lea— 

The flies iu jolly repartee, 

Light up their lamps so brightly. 
O come, they say, and join our glee 
And learn to skim as well as we, 
Who took the very first degree 

For being gay and sprightly. 


Flies can not all be diamond flies, 

(I don’t know how we won that prize) 

Though phosphorescent were our eyes, 
And flame were our volition. 

We could as well our light disguise, 

As too a matinee emprise; 

Who e’er by day our badge espies,} 
Scarce grants it recognition. 


Though blest with reason, oft we see 
That man igores onr self-taught plea, 
That all his power applied should be 

To some specific shining, 
And not as though time did not flee, 
His gift from. bondage scorn to free, 
Until he loose his own degree— 

Defeating God’s designing. 

MarRTHA Ewine. 


Grout Fails from the Hepigon. 


TALE Il. 











Camp CAMPBELL, Nepigon River, July, 1873. 
Eprror ForEsT AND STREAM : 


I date my letter from ‘‘Camp Campbell,” twenty-eight miles 
up the Nepigon, above Red Rock Landing. What pleasant 
days we have passed here; what charming associations will 
always invest this delightful spot! Let us take in the un- 


usual landscape. 


Here is a bold, rocky point projecting into the river, upon 
which stands our canvas tent. It was covered with a thin 
growth of birch once, and three large evergreens found root 
and nourishment in the interstices of the rock-bed; but we 
have cut away all that is not needed for shade or ornament, 
and the open space affords us an unobstructed view of the 
river and its scenery above and below. Moreover, it permits 
a free draft of air, up and down stream, which most effectu- 
ally clears the camp of flies and mosquitoes, and in midday 
affords a cool and refreshing relief from the heat. Even in 
this northern latitude the sun is sometimes oppressive at 
noon. Our bed is made of balsam boughs laid upon the flat 
bare rock, and covered with a rubber blanket, with woolen 
ones ontop. By this arrangement we avoid the dampness 
of the earth, and escape the annoyance of the community 
of spiders, ants, bugs, wood-ticks, flies, worms, and other 
varieties of creeping and crawling things that infest the 
woods, and more especially of that infinitessimal and excru- 


ciating mite known in different localities as the sand-fly, 


gnat, punky, and midge, and termed by the Iadians ‘‘ bite- 
’em-no-see’em.” On the left we are flanked by a dense 


forest of hard wood and evergreens, threaded by paths which 
diverge from the camp, one following the bank to ‘‘Camp- 


bell’s Falls,” a few rods up stream, and another leading over 


the portage to the landing, a quarter of a mile beyond. 
This portage is necessary to surmount the falls, and over it 
all goods, canoes and stuff must be carried from the navi- 
gable waters below to those above. Across this and the 
several other portages on the river, the voyageurs of the 
Hudson Bay Company once hauled a fifty-ton schooner, 
laying skids for its passage. 

In front of the camp are the cooking arrangements, and 
from the tent door the rocky knoll slopes gradually over 
green sward to the brink of a little land-locked bay. whose 
head is hidden by a high, round-topped, wooded promon- 
tory on the opposite shore. This bay is not more than a 
dozen rods wide, but it is thirty feet deep, and its waters 
are as green as those of the Niagara river. In the bight of 
the bay, out of sight around the promontory, a sheer preci- 
pice, five hundred feet high, and smooth as a wall, plunges 
perpendicularly into the water and is lost in the. gloom of 
its own shadow. Directly opposite, on the other side of the 
bay, rises an equally high cliff of columnar trap, like the 
Palisades of the Hudson, with its base strewn with five- 
sided prisms and debris that have fallen from above. From 
cliff to cliff the slighest sound is. thrown back. and _re- 
peated in many an echo, Even the splash of the great lake 
trout, as he leaps from the waters that teem with fish-life, is 
heard with wonderful . distinctness, whispered with a wierd 
and hollow sound... This columnar trap, formation is one of. 
the chief and grandest features of the Nepigon scenery, and 
ocenrs at frequent intervals along the river. 

At our canoe landing we have spread an apron of. alder- 
brush, to prevent the delicate craft from chafing its bottom 
upon the rocks. Half drawn fromthe water, its prow peers 


above the brink, and we look lovingly and tenderly upon it, : 


for'it is ovr only means of communication between the: 
wilderness and the settlements miles away... And looking 


frottiidur tent door out upon the enchanting view of the 
swirl left upon the calm water where a monster fish broke. 


but now,; watching the blue smoke curling from the camp 
fire, and our little grou) “their fantastic attire, 
we cannot but bless the promptings of our inborn procliyi-. 


ties, which have taught us in this our after life to seek-and |. 


enjoy these beautiful primitive spots of nature. But this is 


“a, meagre bill of fare, and depending upon rod, gun, and 
‘ Crawford’s store, filled from floor to ceiling with am assort- 


‘to pick out his own. ‘‘If there is anything you want and |. 
don’t see, ask for it.” As the blood of the Indian is here 
diffused and commingled with, that of the white n.an, in 
wie in degree and proportion, so the habits and 


himself in some portion of the habiliments of the white man. ' 


only half of the picture. Let us turn riverward. If we 

open the rear fly of our tent, we haye the broad expanse 

of the river before us, a river as broad as the Connecticut at 
A high ridge of undulating, forest-clad hills 
skirts its opposite bank. A wooded island divides it in the 
middle, and from shore to shore the waves are lashed into a 
tumult and commotion of white foam and leaping spray, 
that vies with the rapids of the Niagara, and dins witha 
never-ceasing roar. Right under and against the ledg apon 
whose very brink our tent stands, it dashes with sweeping 
turbulence, filling the air with delicious freshness and 
droning in continual monotones of sound that almost 
drown the voice. At night it is a soothing lullaby that wooes 
sweet slumbers, and gives restoring rest. A dozen rods 
#bove isa broken fall some ten feet high, hemmed in be- 
tween the island and the rocky ledges of either shore. At 
the foot of these falls, where the water sets back from some 
jutting point, we can catch ithe monster speckled trout of 
this famous river; or,shooting across the seething rapids into 


Holyoke. 


the eddy below the island, we anchor the canoe in mid- 
stream, and with full sweep of casttng room and unob- 
structed channel, hook and play our fish until a surfeit 
of pleasure makes the task laborious. These falls we have 
christened ‘‘ Campbell’s Falls,” after the name of my com- 
pagnon du voyage, 2 Brooklyn gentleman who has explored 
the whole region, and taken up a claim of two miles square 
for mining purposes. These falls are included within his 
boundary lines. With the exception of ‘‘ Rocky Portage,” 
four miles below, it is the finest fishing point upon the 
Nepigon. 

A rough-looking customer is this city friend of mine in 
his backwoods attire. I remember him as he stood at Red 
Rock landing awaiting the steamer which bore me to his 
chosen companionship, sun-browned to a hue as dark as the 
Indian’s, unkempt, red-shirted, belted, and moccassined, 
with a flaring, knit woolen cap on his head, and a big knife 
thrust into a sheath ornamented with beads. A group of 
aborigines in motley, and a score of mahogany-hued survey- 
ors stood near him on the wharf, and among them he was 
the ‘‘ noblest Roman of all.” 


No ordinary event is the coming of the steamboat in these 
parts. Until last year it never came at all, and the primitive 
children of nature had never seen one. But now they are 
not only familiar with the big fire-canoe, but, alas, they 
know the way by heart to the baron the lower deck, and 
many is the ominous whisper exchanged in the darkness of 
the passage-way. near the shaft, and many a suspicious swell- 
ing of the arm as the noble red men hug their blankets to 
their breasts and quietly steal away to the gang-plank. To 
the arriving passenger the surrounding bustle, the rattle of 
trucks discharging freight, the process of wooding up, and 
the constant passage of figures moving, make the scene a 
lively one. The cabins are thronged with ladies in city 
attire, the saloon piano thrums, and there is the presence 
and familiar name of the steamer itself, so nearly associated 
with home and civilization. Up on shore are ranges of sur- 
veyors’ tents, thirty or more, and wagons laden with their- 
supplies are moving off to some distant points. All is activ- 
ity for the nonce, and the place seems a stirring town. It 
is not until the steamer moves off down stream out of sight, 
and leaves one separated seventy-six miles from the nearest 
settlement, and hundreds of miles from the most accessible 
civilization, that he begins to realize the situation. And in 
the morning, when the surveyors’ tents are struck, and they 
and their attendants, and the little group of Indians they 
hired for guides and boatmen, have silently moved away and 
left the place deserted, he for the first time feels the perfect 
solitude. Here is only asingle inhabited house, with its 
adjoining store, warehouse and outbuildings; but another 
large and substantial frame house is in process of erection, 
and it is the musical clink of the carpenters’ hammers that 
alone relieves the sudden and almost painful stillness, and 
makes him feel the pleasure of companionship. 

Nevertheless a warm heart beats under the frieze over- 
shirt of the Company’s agent, our good friend Robert Craw- 
ford, and when he has squeezed your hand in his till the 
bones crack, and towed you up to the little log house, and 
made you welcome with a bottle of Bass, you forget your 
momentary nostalgia, and are prepared to select your outfit 
for the woods. An important functionary is this same fac- 
tor; for under the Canadian regulations, he dispenses the 
necessary permits, without which no angler can fish in the 
Nepigon. 

Plentiful are the stores of pork, flour and tea that are se 
apart for the voyage, and to these are added such luxuries 
as individuals may prefer to take—pickles, sugar, condensed 
milk and coffee, canned fruits, soups and vegetables, dessi- 
cated meats, hard biscuit, ham, bread, ale, whiskey, molas- 
ses, salt, pepper, soda powders, &c. Where the absence in 
‘camp is to be a. long one and much of the distance is to be 
‘traversed by water, it is wise to provide one’s self with all 
‘obtainable luxuries. But in all other cases the knowing 
‘ones will travel as light as possible, stinting themselves with 


snares to keep their larder full. A real curiosity shop is 


donning the 
fancy toggery of the Indian, and. 
I have seen, but in only one rare exception, an Indiana 


dandy go so far as to assume kid gloves and neaily fitting 
calf-skin boots, but I doubt if the temporary gratification 
of his vanity compensated for the excruciating pain of 
cramped up toes and. abraded shin-bones, Wherefore it is 
that in Crawford’s store we find suspended a singular as- 
sortment of moccasins, shoe-packs, boots, and a curious 
variety of hybrids, so to speak, which combjne the qualities 
of all. The like foot-covering of tanned and untanned 
leather, canvas and woollen cloth, it would be impossible 
to find elsewhere. Then there is the heavy Hudson Bay 
coats with their monstrous hoods to protect the head in win- 
ter; the beautifully knit and parti-colored sashes, two fath- 
oms long, which are almost invariably worn here in lieu 
of a leather belt to support the trousers or leggings; tobacco 
pouches and knife-sheaths, ornamented with beads; snow 

shoes; baby-cradles that don’t rock, but which are simply a 
flat board to which is fastened a pocket highly ornamented 
with quill work and beads, to put the baby in; toys, nap 
kin-rings and table-mats of birch bark and sweet-scenied 
grasses interwoven; beantifully stained mats made of water- 
rushes; queer knit woolen caps, scarlet and blue; and so on 
to the end of the catalogue which supplements the trade-list 
of patent-medicines, clocks, pickles, sleeve-buttons, cough- 
drops, calicoes, tooth-picks, note paper, jack-knives, baking 
powders, shot guns, and umbrellas, which are sent out from 
England and Canada. 


Perhaps the most mteresting curiosity here is the new 
house which Crawford is building. The winters here are 
bitter cold, and when the mercury sinks to minus forty, 
water will freeze, in an ordinary house, between two red- 
hot Canadian stoves set six feet apart. To secure the requi- 
site warmth for comfort, Crawford is tryigg to make his 
house frost-proof. It isa very creditable two-story-and-a- 
half frame building, forty feet long, with a kitchen and din- 
ing room extension. Upon both the inner and outer sides 
of the joists are laid inch boards, tongued and grooved. 
Then upon the outside of these is laid a thickness of tough 
cedar bark; upon this a layer of two-inch planks, and out 
side of all a coating of clapboards. The inside is furred, 
lathed and plastered. In this domicile of ten thicknesses 
the tough old factor of the Hudson’s Bay post hopes to keep 
warm next winter by the aid of his huge two-deck stoves. 
The cost of this house would startle even a New York con- 
tractor, for there are no saw mills here, and lumber and 
materials have to be brought from Collingwood, eight hun- 
dred miles away. The garden fence itself cost a dollar a 
foot. By the way, Crawford’s ‘‘ gude@wife” has succeeded 
in raising vegetables that it would be supposed would hardly 
grow in this climate. 


Dear me, howI do run.on! This letter is already exceed- 
ing the limits of your patience, and the columns of your 
paper. I will call my Indians, get my stuff:into the canoe and 
paddle up stream tocamp No. 1. We will imagine tents struck 
at ‘“‘Camp Campbell,” and ourselves just starting for the 
voyage, whic: I would rejoice it it were: so that I might 
live over again those delightful experiences in fact as well 
asin memory. The camp is only half mile or so up stream, 
just where the river rushes ia turbulent discharge and mag- 
nificent breadth from a rapid or fall abéve. . It stands on a 
grassy plateau surrounded by « hardwood thicket of birch 
and maple, interspersed with spruce. From the tent door 
we can see far down the river—the landing, Red Rock’and 
the Islands below. In front the tide rushes by like a mill- 
race; but alittle jutting point above us makes an eddy, and 
in the still water our canoe resis quietly, the main body of 
water sweeping down with immense volume until it impinges 
upon a sand bluff one hundred feet high. Here it spreads 
out into a vast pool of great depth, and now with scarcely 
perceptible current glides smoothly onits way. From the bluff 
down to Crawford’s is ahalf mile- stretch that would be 
prized in the States as a course for a regatta. Opposite the 
camp is a low, flat island. There are two wigwams‘on the 
point. These are occupied by the. families of.two of the 
Indians who are to take us up stream. . Their canoes are 
just visible protruding from the alders that. skirt the shore. 
Up the bank nets and clothes are drying. One squaw with 
a pappoose lashed to her back, is bending over the camp-fire 
preparing supper. The evening shadows, thrown from the 
high bluff opposite, arelengthening. The clouds in the west 
arered. Trout are breaking in mid-channel. A scolding king- 
fisher is balancing himself on a naked limb that overhangs 
the-bank, keeping 4 sharp eye to, business, The whole is a 
picture that needs no setting. 4 is simply enchanting. 

Now, while our factotum, John Watt, who is both cook 
and pilot of our expedition, is putting up the tent and cut- 
ting wood we will shove off the canoe and catch a few trout 
for supper. _We can catch trout anywhere about here. If 
you will only toss your fly into the head of the channel that 
cuts off the island opposite you will strike a four-pounder, 
Down at the landing there is seventeen feet of water, and 
just where the tide sweeps past the end of the pier, you can 
hook them every time. I can see Crawford there now, with 
my field-glass. Oh, the toiling, sweltering, friends at home! 
What would you give for one hour of this probation? 

“John.” Ms 
+ Birr™ 
“‘In the morning we will walk across to. the head of the 














































‘rapids, and try the fish there at sunrise. Go down to Oraw- 
Paratha onan LemaMlgnd wi hi 


portage, at 
couple of treut i a jiffy. Shove off the canoe.” . 
Havez.ocg, 








HOW TO CATCH A SALMON. 
dae kt ‘ 
HE following sketch is from the able pen of Wm. H 
Venning Esq., Inspector of Fisheries for the Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a gentleman in whose 
genial companionship we have rejoiced, by editorial desk 
and dashing stream. [Epb. F. & 8.] 

‘“‘At earliest dawn one morning in July, Fred, Charles, 
Harry and Jim woke from sound sleep on fragrant couches 
of fresh fir boughs, in their comfortable camp at Burnt 
Hill on the Miramichi, and after a refreshing plunge in the 
clear, cool water, proceeded, according to a programme ar- 
ranged the evening before, Fred and Jim to the ‘‘ upper 
casts,” where the ice-cold waters of Burnt Hill Brook flow 
over a succession of small ledges into the main river, Charles 
and Harry to the ‘‘ Pool,” and the rapids of ‘‘ Grassy 
Island,” both within five minutes walk of the camp. 

Morning had raised the mantle of darkness, and the ruddy 
glow of the Eastern horizon told our fishermen they had 
no time to lose, as their hopes of freshly caught salman for 
breakfast depended on their skill in luring the monarch 
from his haunts amid the rocks which, at these points, 
break the quiet flow of the river into mimic waves and cir- 
cling eddies. Let us accompany them, gentle reader, and 
see how salmon are conquered by doughty knights of the 
rod and skillful squires of the gaff. 

Immediately in front of the camp, about twenty yards 
from the bank, is a flat-topped rock, that rises just above 
the level of the river, affording good footing and a splendid 
cast up, down and across the pool. Here we will leave 
Harry, who has waded to the rock, and is deftly casting a 
fly far down the quiet pool, and walk with Charles about 
forty rods furtherdown the bank of the river, where Grassy 
Island divides the stream, and where the still waters of the 
pool rush swiftly through a narrow gorge on the hither 
side, broken into numberless eddies as it strikes the rocks 
thickly scattered below the island. A ledge, partially sub- 
merged, here extends from the shore to the very edge of 
the foaming current, enabling the sure-footed angler to ap- 
proach so near that he can cast his fly well across the chan- 
nel that separates him from the island, and also down to 
the nearest rocks at its foot. Here our friend Charles has 
betaken himself, and, with skilful hand, is making his fly 
dance in the eddy of ‘‘ salmon rock.” The sun has peeped 
above the horizon and given him an encouraging wink; he 
is using his best skill, causing his fly to fall with the light- 
ness of the natural insect, allowing it to rest a moment, then 
making it flutter on the surface, and finally lifting it for a 
fresh cast. Apparently the wily fish is choice in his food 
this morning, for he gives no evidence of his presence, and 
a less experienced fisherman than our friend would hastily 
conclude that he was ‘‘ not at home” for the day. Charles 
knows better; so, having offered his Highness one dish with- 
out exciting even:curiosity, he is now intent on substituting 
another of less gaudy hue and more modest proportions. 

While he is changing flies, let us just take our lungs 
full of this invigorating air, every inhalation of which is a 
positive pleasure; and look on the magnificent panorama 
before us, as length after length is unrolled in the gorgeous 
light of the rising stn. Is it not a sight to gladden the 
heart of the poor dweller in cities, who has almost forgot- 
ten when he last saw the sun rise? But look! Charles has 
caught either the monarch or his rock, for the arch of his 
rod tells its own tale. Ha! see there! a fifteen-pounder, at 
least! Again and again, the splendid fish throws himself 
full length out of water in the vain effort to snap the thread 
of fate. Foiled, by the dexterous management of our ang- 
ler, in his cunning attempts to throw himself across the 
slender line that held him, he made directly for the rapids, 
and a most exciting combat ensued. 

To the left, shorewards frem the rock on which the ang- 
ler stood, was a small, quiet basin, sheltered from the rush 
of water by the ledge, to the right; the water rushed with 
the velocity of a mill-race, broken into foam by sunken 
rocks and projecting points of the ledge. In this basin, 
could he only succeed in restraining his captive, there was 
ample room to ‘‘ play his fish,” and every probability of 
ultimately securing him; but if he once got his nose into 
the rapid, no tackle could hold him, for the strength of the 
current was such that it required an effort.to draw even the 
line up it; he would have the game all his own way, would 
run off from fifty to eighty yards of line, and most probably 
tangle or cut it round one of the numerous rocks at the 
foot of the rapid. As the whéle energies of the fish were 
directed to getting into the current, the whole strength of 
rod and line, and all the skill and_judgment of our angler 
were in requisition to keep him out of it. For some mo- 
ments it was a tie—the persistent efforts of the prisoner were 
met by astern determination to try rod and line to the ut- 
most verge of prudence, and the two forces were so evenly 
balanced, that, for: more than a minute, the fish did not 
gain aninch. Becoming convinced that his position was 
a dangerous one, desperation added strength to the prisoner, 
and slowly, foot by foot, he neared the rapids of hope to 
him, but of grief to his captor. With thumb on line, anx- 
iously calculating the last ounce it would bear, and with 
the but of his rod directed to the fish, reluctantly our ang- 
ler yielded inch after inch to his retreating prey. With 
disappointment and dismay we see him gradually approach 
the edge of the current, and give up all hope of breakfast- 
ing offhim. Not so our friend Charles; he had been victor 
in many more desperate straits, and now, cool and calcula- 
ting in his judgment, while every nerve was tense with 
delicious excitement, he stood clamly weighing the chances, 
equal to either fortune, success or failure.» He knew that 
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if he increased his pressure on the line by another half 
ounce, one of two results was sure to follow, either the 
hook would be torn from the fish’s mouth, or some part of 
the tackle would be broken; in either case, good bye mon- 
arch; but, by judiciously yielding, there was still a chance 
of final success; so his eagle eye and steady, skillful hand 
were both on the alert, ready for what the exigencies of the 
case might demand. The fish had now fairly won his way 
within three feet of the rapid, and most fishermen would 
have relinquished the last hope of turning him, but your 
true angler never gives away a trick. Our friend Charles, 
guaging to a hair the strength of his tackle, kept on the 
pressure to the extreme point of safety, but in spite of cool- 
ness, skill, 


pluck, and smiled 


‘“With the stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


judgment and determination, he had met his 
match; while resisting to the utmost the prisoner’s efforts to 
escape, he admired his strength, endurance and persistent 


but our angler had learned from experience that the mon- 
arch of the stream is most to be guarded against when most 
quiet, and was fully prepared to foil this mancuvre. Ac- 
cordingly the jerks were met by along and flexible arch, 
which offered so little resistance, that the efforts of the fish 
could only fatigue himself, and render his subsequent strug- 
gles less vigorous. Still, these vindictive jerks are not rel- 
ished by the angler, he knows they mean mischief, and 
that they are liable at any moment to succeed—for who can 
tell how a salmon is hooked till he is fairly on shore? So, 
to avoid a repetition of these dangerous tricks, and to pre- 
vent him from recovering energy to repeat them, it became 
advisable to rouse him from his lair, keep him in motion, 
and exhaust his strength as soon as possible; for your old 
angler well knows that the chances of losing a fish increase 
in a direct ratio to the square of the time he has been on 
the hook, as every rush, and every struggle, and the con- 
sequent strain on the hook, is weakening the integuments 
in which it is embedded, and wearing out the hold. Our 
friend knew all this, and felt himself master of the situa- 


+ Inch by inch the noble fish fought his way—inch by inch 









tion. Avoiding that two common practice of attempting to 
rouse his fish by jerking on the line, thus doing, much 
more effectually, what the fish has been trying to do, he 
shortened the arch of his rod by pointing the but in the 
direction of the fish, thus increasing the steady pull on his 
prisoner, and causing him to set every muscle to resist the 
merciless strain; then drawing the hunting-knife from its 


the reluctant line slipped through the rings, the arch of the 
rod unbroken, and the but following the fish—until at 
length he gained the rapid; with one wild plunge, and a 
triumphant wave of his broad tail, down he went! The 
short arch of the rod was instantly relieved, the line, left 
free, uncoiled from the whizzing reel, and ran through the 
rings like lightning, making that most exciting of all music, 


that none but an angler can appreciate. 
that he was towing, began to diminish his headlong career. 
Charles, 


tried to the utmost, 
that fish looked slim indeed. 


There must have been at least fifty yards of line run off 
in that splendid rush, and the monarch was now in his fam- 


iliar haunts, amid visible and invisible rocks, scattered 
thickly around. To exercise much control over him at 


that distance was impossible, and it became absolutely 


necessary to his capture, to turn his head up the stream, 
and so prevent him winding among the dangerous rocks, 
and perhaps cutting the line against their sharp angles and 
rugged edges. 
long line, no control can be had over his movements, he 
goes where he pleases, and does as he chooses, but when 
heading toward you a skilful hand can guide him where he 
will. Hence our angler now directed his attention to turn- 
ing his fish, and reducing the distance that separated them. 
So, with hand again on line, and ‘‘ butting ” him well, he 
bore with steady strain on the flying prisoner, held now 
by the slightest of bonds. Finding his progress impe- 
ded, and his strength impaired, the preplexed fish again 
throws himself out of the water in desperate efforts to 
break away. Cool, self-possessed and wary, the angler 
foils these cunning tricks, by depressing the tip of his rod, 
which takes off the strain, the moment the fish leaves the 
water, and elevating it again, which replaces the strain, 
the instant he touches it in his fall. Unsuccessful in his 
efforts, and still feeling the strain of the mysterious thread, 
the courageous fish rushes madly up stream, putting the 
skill and quickness of our friend to the severest test, for if 
the prisoner can only succeed in getting this inexorable 
strain off the line, he will probably dislodge the tempting 
sham that lured him to his fate. Elevating his rod, he 
winds in his line with a speed and steadiness that practice 
alone can give, and the startled fish, although going in the 
opposite direction, still feels the exasperating thread, that 
is now drawimg him forward with as much force as it before 
drew him back. Utterly mystified, and unwilling to ap- 
proach the spot from which he had so recently and by such 
hard labor escaped, he goes to the bottom to rest and con- 
sider matters. 

Fishermen generally call this ‘‘sulking,” but our angler 
knows that the noble fish never sks, never despairs, he 
merely takes a breathing spell, and is cogitating all the 
while, studying his next defensive movement, and aware 
that this will take the form of a succession of short, sharp 
jerks, to tear out the fatal lure—just as a brave man under- 
goes the pain of wrenching out the barbed arrow, knowing 
that present anguish is the price of future safety—our 
friend Charles takes this opportunity-of getting to shore. 
With cautious step, for theledge is slippery and the footing 
treacherous, with one eye on the last visible inch of his 
line and the other everywhere—‘ feeling his fish ” all the 
while, carefully letting out line as he recedes from the fish, 
and reeling it in as he approaches him, so that the same 
gentle strain shall never cease for an instant, he picks his 
way rapidly to shore, daring many a dangerous leap with 
the foot of faith. Once safe on shore, he breathes more 
freely, and feels increasing confidence as to the result, he 
walks steadily down past the rapid, taking in line and feel- 
ing his fish, till he reaches the nearest point in a direct line 
to his resting captive. The imminent danger of defeat Le- 
ing now over, our angler i is quite as willing as his prisoner 
to rest awhile and wipe the perspiration from his brow. 

Our monarch had evidently a knotty problem to solve, 
and was doubtless meditating deeply on “the position ”; 
were it not for the regular and symmetrical arch of the 
tapering rod, we should not have known his whereabouts. 
Presently there came a succession of sharp, indignant jerks, 
then a relapse into quietness. Had these jerks been met by 
a straight rod, thus bringing the whole’ force on the hook, 
instead of on a yielding arch that gave to the slightest 
strain, the chances were ten to one that the captive’s object 










Down, down the 
rapid he shot like an arrow, until he reached the water be- 
low, when the weight of some fifty or sixty yards of line 


still apparently cool and collected, but with the 
fire of intense excitement in his eye, had now his. skill 
while our chance of breakfasting off 





While the salmon is running from you on a 
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sheath at his side, he gave a succession of smart raps upon 
the but of the rod, sending an electrical thrill down the 
tense line, so surprising and startling that, despite his cour- 
age and pluck, he fied amain, in a series of short, irregular, 
zigzag plunges, and once more headed down stream. 
Constant exertion and the incessant strain had evidently 
reduced his strength, and his career was now soon checked 
by a judicious use of the but; in addition to the weight of 
line he had to draw through the water, the shortened arch 
of the rod made it more difficult to uncoil the line from the 
reel, and he soon gave evidence of fatigue. Unable to con- 
tinue his course, he came to a halt, still resisting to the 
utmost the strain applied to turn him, and in the struggle 
to maintain his place we could see the glitter of his silver 
side—sure omen of success to the ‘cautious angler. Toa 
steady, careful, persistent, yet gentle strain, he was forced 
to ‘‘give up the position;” slowly but surely the revolving 
reel shortened the distance between him and his relentless 
foe. The victory now seemed to us to be won, again our 
mouths watered at the idea of our delicious breakfast, and 
we became impatient to see the full length of this brave 
but conquered hero. Not so Charles. Past experience 
had taught him that in angling, more than in any other 
pursuit, there was ‘‘many slip ’twix cup and lip,” and that 
a salmon, especially, was never vanquished while he could 
wave his tail, more powerful in his death throes than in 
life. Carefully, but cautiously, he wound in the line, his 
eyes never leaving his approaching prize; gradually the 
distance diminished, the brave fish coming in sideways, 
until he was within ten yards of the shore. Our trusty 
canoe-man, George, was ready, gaff in hand, and only 
waited a nod from Charles to wade into the water and end 
the battle. The feeble struggles of the exhatisted monarch 
told that the favorable moment was approaching, and the 
weary waving of his restless tail was the only indication 
that the brave old warrior was still alive. The expected 
nod was given, and George cautiously approached the ap- 
parently exhausted captive. Waiting till Charles, by dex- 
terous management, had brought the broad side of the 
fish directly in front of him, with gaff outstretched, ready 
to give the final coup, he made one step forward, but in 
his eagerness, placed his foot upon the round surface of a 
slippery stone, lost his balance, and in the instinctive move- 
ment to recover it, brought the gaff down with a splash 
within a foot of the quiet and unresisting fish. Quick as 
thought the apparently subdued prisoner darted up stream, 
making the rod bend and the reel fairly sing with the rapidity 
of its revolutions. With one glance of indignation at poor, 
crest-fallen George, our angler, who had never relaxed his 
care, even in the moment of assured victory, let the fish 
have his head, knowing that the strength of the current 
and the weight of the line would soon overcome this last 
effort of the courageous monarch. The result proved the 
correctness of his augury. Nobly the gallant fish held his 
way till at the very foot of the narrow channel near which 
he was hooked; he had now taken off the reel about thirty 
yards of line, and to draw this after him in the swift water 
of the rapid was too much for his exhausted strength. 
Poising himself a moment on the brink, he made an attempt 
to shoot the rapid, but being met by the opposing skill of his 
wary foe, who at this moment shortened the arch of his rod 
to its quickest curve, by pointing the but directly at him, 
he fell back, and was carried down by the current. When 
again brought to the surface, it was evident that fish nature 
could continue the combat no longer, and fairly exhausted 
by his last futile efforts to escape his fate, he turned his 
silver side to the sky and was quickly drawn in to the spot 
he had so lately left. Our friend Harry, who had watched 
the battle without a word, but with every feature eloquent 
»with excitement, now seized the gaff, determined that no 


less worthy hand than his own should give the finishing stroke . 


to this brave warrior. Wading within reach of the nearly 
lifeless fish, with sure and dexterous stroke he impaled him 
on the gaff, and walked ashore with the corpse of the gam- 
est fish eb ere tee angler’s Rate cen 
akill. and ecolness." 
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Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 


<a kebpeies 
No. I1.—Tue Norway SPRUCE. 
bigtadicende 

“The hedge was thick as is a castle wall, 
So that who list without to stand or go, 
Though he would all the day pry to and fro, 
He could not see if there were any wight 
Within or no.”"—CHAUSER. 

In our first paper upon hedges—their growth, culture and 
adaptedness to the wants of the husbandman, the landscape 
gardener and others—we placed the arbor vite at the head 
of all our evergreens. This favorite and truly beautiful 
plant stands justly at the head of all our hedge plants, and 
will always be in requisition for the purposes of strength, 
beauty and durability, and as the plant for hedges pur 
excellence. 

Now it is one of the necessities of the well-tilled field 
that the precious grains therein enclosed should be securely 
protected from all foes from without—should be securely 
hedged. 

‘“‘There was a certain householder which planted a vine- 
yard, and /edged it round about.” Here we have the old 
authoritative voice of antiquity for our favorite hedges, and 
we readily find the use and application of “green mate- 
rials” was a pastime well known even in the days of 
Homer. ‘You will at once recur to the familiar allusion to 
hedge-making, known to Laertes on his return from the 
wars and the enquiry ‘‘where is the old king, my father; why 
greets he not his son ?” He found himin his garden break- 
ing up the ground preparatory to planting a hedge, while 
his servants had gone to the adjacent woods. 

‘To search the woods for sets of flowery thorn, 
Their orchard bounds to strengthen anf adorn.”’ 
—FPope’s Odessey. 

For a beautiful, durable and impenetrable evergreen 
hedge we place next to the arbor vite the Norway spruce. 
This magnificent tree, the pride of the arborescent gar- 
dener, developing itself in stately grandeur when standing 
alone or in groups upon our lawns, when planted out in 
small plants, in symmetrical rows, makes one of our very 
best hedges extant. For the enclosing of parks or grounds 
where atall shelter from the prevailing winds from any 
given point is desirable, this tree seems admirably adapted 
by Providence for just this use. The Norway spruce will 
thrive quite well upon almost any ordinary soil, and even 
in the most gravelly will send upa straight, firmly com- 
pacted cone of beauty.* 

A few years since, we well recollect, there was quite a 
hue and cry made as to the utter impossibility of raising 
evergreen hedges. Many persons, some of them passing 
for very sensible men, wrote foolish articles, and made still 
more foolish speeches, on the ‘‘Hedge Question.” Time 
has since proved the fallacy of their predictions. Facts 
have for years been arrayed against these fancies of long 
ago, and the skillful landscape gardener now points the 
skeptic of 1850 toa long half mile of majestic Norway 
spruce hedge, in all its greenness and compactness, truly 
beautiful to behold, as the once ‘‘poor little despised scrag- 
gle” they saw in the original seedlings of eighteen inches.+ 
In this case seeing has become believing that some things 
can be done as well as others. 

The true value of the Norway spruce cannot easily be 
overrated when we ask ourselves the practical question, 
‘‘What do we want such a hedge for?” ‘‘Why it is a 
standard tree, one whose trunk when well developed isa 
tower of itself, and it flings its huge arms abroad like a 
young giant ?” Truly such isthe fact; yet this giant, of 
the forest, this paladin of the lawn, becomes your servant, 
and holds beneath its sheltering arms all the various gifts of 
pomona. The hedges of Norway spruce in some parts of 
Massachusetts are used for enclosures, or ‘“‘break-lands,” 
familiarly called, for the protection of choice pear, peach 
and fine fruits. 

I can cite many cases with which I am_ familiar 
where, previous to the planting of hedges of this kind, but 
few pear trees of our choicest kinds could be grown, and 
those all inclined in the direction that the prevailing or 
strongest winds blew.{ Some trees never overcome this 
fixed habit ; others can by judicious treatment be brought 
back again to something like their primitive form. 

Every close observer of the most simple laws of nature 
will have observed that in many regions of our country low 
currents of cold air in winter are very prevalent, and if 
they push their inquiries still further they will find this cold 
element of air always proves very destructive to the stems 
not only of many species of plants, but especially is it de- 
structive to the stem and twigs of the pear.§ 

Now, friend, if you would remedy in a measure these 
effects enclose your orchards with such protection as you 





*I have seen some of the most gigantic specimens of this tree jutting 
‘out from the crevices of almost perpendicular precipices, showing both 
life and beauty. 

+This hedge is growing within one mile of the residence of “‘Olipod 
Quill,” and can be seen by any one desirous of witnessing one of the 
most beautiful hedge rows of Norway spruce in Massachusetts. 

tThe best remedy for these effects are found rather in hedging your 
orchard first and setting your pear trees afterwards. This explanation 
seems necessary in this place, though really belonging to the department 
of agriculture. 

§I have seen a curious and very peculiar result of the intense coldness 
of this undercurrent of cold air acting upon unprotected trees. The 
compression of air in their cells becomes so great by sudden and very 
severe cold as to produce a sort of explosion, much like that caused by 
application of fire to gunpowder. 





find readily at hand ; protect. your trees by a good substan- 


tial hedge. The lower branches of the trees are those 
which need the sheltering arms of the firmly-set hedge-row. 
The higher branches remain uninjured when the lower ones 
suffer badly. Remember that there is no better protection 
than a belt of fine, large evergreens for your orchard trees, 
especially the tenderest kinds. 

Such a hedge as I have been describing can be had in 
nearly every State in the Union under good or ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and we do not hesitate to say, from a most 
careful observation, that evergreens, belts and hedges of 
trees are worth at least ten times the cost of producing the 
same. 

The time for planting out the Norway spruce for hedges 
we have found to be as soon as possible after the 5th of 
April tothe 15th of June for all States north of Virginia. 
They can be made to live even laterif they are well set, yet 
they are very jealous of kind treatment. The next best 
time we recommend to be from the ist of September to the 
5th of November. In all our Northern States the Norway 
spruce, like the arbor vite, stands the severest climate. 
Even in the years of 1860 and ’61—winters of extreme 
cold—the evergreen trees of our New England States re- 
mained uninjured, while those of Great Britain—many of 
them—were very badly killed. 

The Norway spruce hedge, when once permanently estab- 
lished, grows to maturity quite rapidly. The plants should 
be procured from the nursery—to be of good form, and 
in height about one foot to eighteen inches. Plants suitable 
for making a good hedge will probably cost from $12 to $16 
per hundred, or even less. They should be set from three 
to five feet apart for a large sized hedge, and may be kept 
well pruned, as they bear the knife as well asthe arbor 
vite. Care is required in starting out a new hedge ; they 
will not need pruning the first year after setting out. Upon 
setting the same dig a trench two feet wide and two deep, 
filling in about one foot or little more with good garden 
mould, preserving the roots unbroken when set out. At 
setting a slight watering may be given to the roots previous 
to covering in the soil, which is to be firmly pressed about 
the roots and leveled. Now mulch with almost any stub- 


ble—seaweed, salt, hay, sedge, &c. Keep out the weeds | 


for two or three years, and you will have just such a hedge 
as will always delight your eye and gladden your heart. 
The second year this hedge will be ready to give its first 
side cutting, or pruning, the thickness of the hedge to be 
governed by the inclination of the proprietor, but not less 
than two feet from the bottom are the side shoots to be 
pruned, and some even claim a width of three feet. 


OLrPpop Quit. 


Hews From Abroad. 
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England, m a sporting way, has just recovered from the 
effiects of the Goodwood races. This important event may 
however be represented in the light of a vigorous yawn, 
prior to a long sleep, for after it comes London’s dull time. 
To-day clubs are mostly abandoned, and unfortunate mem- 
bers wander listlessly through deserted rooms. Even 
cavalry officers have tethered up their spry little game ponies, 
somewhat run down by excessive polo playing. But still 
there is the lively movement of those preparing for the 
shooting season, and guns are furbished, and dogs are un- 
leashed, and visions of grouse, partridges, plover, and wood- 
cock are in the distance. Opinions are still somewhat 
divided as to the quantity and quality of the game birds, 
and fears are entertained that they may not be as plentiful as 
last season.—In reviewing the athletic sports for the year, 
strange to say, a leading authority complains of the overpet- 
ting given by the higher classes to such contests in England, 
(we only wish we could have some of it here), stating that 
one of the consequences of this overfondling, has been ‘‘that 
it has checked a useful critical temper and disposition,” 
in regard to such pastimes. If only, we repeat, some little 
of the over-gushing, what the French call /e trop plein, 
would come this way, how it would be appreciated.—Some 
very little quiet growling is indulged by the papers in rela- 
tion to the cock-fighting, not as much at the measures used 
how to prevent it, but because the individual who has been 
prominent in efforts for its suppression, Mr. Peter Taylor, 
has been opposed to the flogging of garroters. It is what 
John Bull calls unreflecting humanitarianism.—All yachting 
matters are lively, and the general fleet ready for its two 
months cruising.—On the continent, now that Baden and 
Hamburg have become strictly moral, vigorous attempts, in 
the way of pigeon shooting, steeple chases, and running 
races are.to be inaugurated at the watering places, all as in- 
centives for the traveling British, who seem more than any 
other people on earth, to miss their rouge et noir. 

—To show how cricket is appreciated we copy the follow- 
ing from the Field: 

YORKSHIRE V. GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Another Yorkshire 
Chieftain has made an appeal to the public, after a lo 
and honorable career. For nearly twenty years the name o 
Rowbotham has been intimately associated with Yorkshire 
cricket. The match chosen for the benefit was the one 
above named, and reports say that on no previous occasion 
have so many people co at Brammalllane, the 
scene of action. On Monday 11,080 paid for admission; 
and, as upwards-of 4000 tickets were soid; the attendance 
could not have been far short of 13,000. The spectators 
also mustered strongly on the two succeeding days, and the 
weather was favorable throughout. : 

—Mr. Fred. R. Lane, in his yatcht Linda, has reached Aus- 
tralia, having been only thirty-five days in sailing from 
Port Natal, East Africa, a distance of 4000 miles. The 








yacht left England on the 4th of June. It was the inten- 


tiou of this spirited yachtman to cross the Pacific, making San 
Francisco his next port. Two members of the cruising 
club, are doing the Rhine in their canoes. 

On the 10th of this month, an interesting pigeon race 
took place, which we take from the Field. 


This morning I had the pleasure of liberating at the Lon- 
don Bridge station eight pigeons belonging to the members 
of the Folkestone Club. ese birds competed fora valua- 
ble silver cup. They were liberated together in the Belgian 
manner, and, rising well into the air, they flew straight 
away in the right direction without a turn. The blue cock 
belonging to Messrs. Medhurst and Hooper, and the blue hen 
belonging to Mr. Sutton, flew a dead heat, the time, includ 
ing that required for capturing and showing the birds, 
being seventy-five minutes; the exact distance sixty-three 
miles. 

Respecting the use of the cormorant, an adoption from 
the Chinese methods of fishing, we copy as follows; 

In a letter lately received from my good friend M. Pichot, 
is the following interesting bit of news relating to cormor- 
ant fishing: ‘‘I have had this morning a very interesting 
letter from Mr. De la Rue, the forest inspector, who keeps 
our birds. He has been down to Chatellerault to fish a 
pond so much crowded with weeds, that it was impossible 
to take any fish there, either by line or by net. So the mas- 
ter of the place, Mr. Trenille, one of our good masters of 
hounds, laid a wager of £25 with some friends that he 
would take fish there with Mr. De le Rue’s cormorants, and 
accordingly De le Rue went down there last week, and won 
the-wager most splendidly. But he tells me of a very in- 
teresting episode. His two cormerants are in full flight, 
and while standing at the foot of the Castle of Chitree, 
whose ruins stand over the valley of the Vienne, which 
river runs at about one mile’s distance, the cormorants 
espied the water in the valley, and one of them, named 
‘Red,’ immediately took to his wings, and flew towards the 
river. All the assistants believed the cormorant lost, but 
De la Rue calling out loudly to his bird, and waving his 
glove as a ‘lure,’ called him back instantly, and the cor- 
morant, after having described a wide circle round the 
ruins, alighted at the feet of his master. This is the first 
time I have heard of a cormorant being flown like a hawk.” 
I have for many years used trained cormorants for fishing, 
but never experienced a similar thing.—F. H. Satvin. 

ie th 

The coaching rage hasrun over to Ireland. From the 
Land and Water we cut the following: 


‘‘Not content with a Four-in-Hand Club in its chief town, 
Dublin, Roscommon has determined to make its mark, and 
actually turned out no less than three coaches on the last fair 
day, and thus made it memorable. Twomore were expected, 
but were stopped by the ills of horseflesh. The special 
reporter of the district describes the scene in the following 
graphic manner:—‘ The crowd which lined the streets was 
so vast that barely a narrow lane -was left for the teams to 
pass through, and the cheering was so tremendous that 
only steady horses and steady coachmen could have done 
the journey without accident.’” 

a ee 


DOES RACING ENCOU RAGE GAMBLING? 
eae tidal 
HIS tendency of racing to encourage gambling and to 
promote the breed of blacklegs is a serious and grow- 
ing objection, the most serious perhaps of all objections, 
to the sports of the Turf. But race-horses are not dice of 
necessity ; and there is no necessary connection between 
horse-racing and gambling, because a bet is the touchstone 
of an Englishman’s sincerity, and as long as this is the case 
it is as hopeless to attempt to put down gambling by sup- 
pressing races as it would be to talk of arresting the sun by 
stopping our chronometers. It cannot be done. Parlis- 
ment might interdict horse-racing to-morrow, and make it a 
penal offence to book a bet upon a race for a pair of gloves 
or a white hat. But gambling would still be carried on; 
and it is an open question even now whether more money 
does not change hands on the Stock Exchange in the course 
of a single fortnight in what are really and truly gambling 
transactions than changes hands at Tattersall’s, and on the 
race course of England, inayear. It is a foible of English- 
men, and all we can dois to make the best of it. Tattersall’s 
is not the ont spot within the four seas where gambling is 
carried on. It penetrates the whole of our social and com- 
mercial life. It is the life and soul of much of our trade. 
The ironmasters of Staffordshire gamble in iron-warrants. 
The brokers and bankers of Liverpool gamble in cotton- 
bales. The Manchester men gamble in grey shirtings. The 
merchants and brokers of ‘Mark Lane gamble in corn. 
The shipowners of the Tyne and the north-eastern ports 
amble with their cargoes and crews. It is, in fact, hard to 
nd anything in which some of us are not gambling more 
or less all through the year, from molasses to tanddtpens. 
The sports of the Turf are in themselves a healthy, manly, 
invigorating pastime ; and the pastime, with steeplechas- 
ing, hunting, boat-racing, and the rest of our sports, has 
helped to make the national character what it is. An Eng- 
lishman loves a horse as much as an Arab dves. It is an 
instinct with us all. It isin the blood. You cannot erad- 
icate it ; and perhaps on the whole, itis hardly desirable 
to attempt to eradicate it; for people must have sport 
of some sort, and if they cannot have healthy and ex- 
hilarating sports, like those at Epsom and Newarket, they 
will take to something worse. Horse-racing is at least a hu- 
maner sport than bull-fighting. It is healthier than the 
cards and dice of the Italian and French casinos. It is pleas- 
anter than the beer-bibbing customs of the Germans. The 
Turf has, and must have, its follies and its vices, like every- 
thing else ; and when a race-horse is turned into dice on 
four legs, the sports of the Turf take a form which true 
sportsmen themselves must reprobate as well as the best of 
us. But to say, as one of the severest of our satirists has 
said, that although the horse in itself is one of the noblest 
animals, it is the only animal which develops in its com- 
panion the worst traits of our nature, is to do an injustice 
to the horse as well as to its rider; and if the observation 
were true, it would apply quite as much to the highest and 
noblest of our race as it does to the of blacklegs 
who are to be found on every race-course,— omen’ Mag- 
azine. 





—_—_ oo 
—In 1870 there were in England 977,707. horses, in 1872, 
962,548, a decrease of 15,159. Ireland hasjabout one third 
less horses than England. 
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— Glatural History. 


{\Tse Propuction or Hysrip Fiso.—We observe that 
experimental attempts are now being made by some pisci- 
culturists to produce a hybrid, or more properly, a cross 
between the salmon and brook trout. It is quite probable 
that such a mixture may form a desirable addition to our 
already varied stock of native fishes, partaking perhaps of 
the fine edible qualities of both the migratory and the lacus- 
trine species. Mr. Wilmot, the celebrated Canadian fish- 
culturist, produced at his works at New Castle, Ontario, as 
long ago as 1868, a most successful result by impregnating 
the eggs of a female salmon-trout with the milt of a male 
grilse. (The grilse, although not a fully matured salmon, 
possesses the powers of fecundation.) The cross thus ob- 
tained is of the most promising kind. They may not pro- 
pagate, but if they can be artificially bred in sufficient num 
bers, the improvement is a material one, and the addition 
to our supply of fish food quite important. We have the 
testimony of Prof. Von Seibold and Dr. Gunther for the 
superiority as table food of barren fishes of the salmon fam- 
ily. Their flavor is excellent, and their flesh more easily 
cured than that of the true Salmonide. 

That fish do interbreed in a natural state and without arti- 
ficial inducement, is abundantly proved by the fact that a 
friend of the writer, (a thorough and venerable angler,) took 
a trout four years ago at the outlet of the Piseco lake, Adi- 
rondacks, which was marked in every respect like an ordi- 
nary brook trout, but had the distinctive forked tail of the 
‘“laker,” orindigenous salmon trout. It was six inches long. 
Now the lakers are never found at the outlet, and are seldom 
taken weighing much less than a pound, certainly not of the 
diminutive size of six inehes long; while the brook trout are 
found in the lakes. This could not have been a young 
laker, for it had the spots, marks and fins of the breok trout. 
It seems to be an authentic case of hybridity. 

py =e 

The Trepang, or Beche de Mer, a favorite food of the 
Chinese is found in quantity in the islands of New Cale- 
donia. The fishing for this curious creature is in the hands 
of a few individuals. The irepang varies in length between 
a few inches and a yard; is like a fat, ugly worm, two or 
three inches thick, with hardly any interior arrangements. 
Its capture is an easy matter in Bualabio, in fine weather, 
and the best quality is sold in Noumea, on the mainland, for 
£80 per ton. But in China the price is more than double, 
for in the China seas the trepang fishing is a matter of skill, 
patience, and courage. In the months of October and No- 
vember, the Malays equip thousands of junks for the gather- 
ing of these hideous zoophytes on the treacherous coasts, 
where they have to dive or to drag at great depths in order 
to get at their prey. 





cpeccelpcaioe 

It is at Quen, in the Australasian group of islands, that 
the huge shells called by the French benities (baptismal fonts) 
are found, specimens of which may be often seen in gardens 
inthe United States. It is difficult to procure a perfect 
specimen, because the larger valve is always deeply imbedded 
in the corals, with which in the long run it becomes incor- 
porated. The inhabitant of this huge shell usually keeps the 
upper valve open, feeding on everything that the waters bear 
to him; but occasionally, either at the approach of danger, 
or that he may seize his prey, he clashes the two valves so 
violently one against the other that the noise may be heard 
from afar, and is like that of a heavy stone flung upon a hard 
rock. It is not pleasant to contemplate tue result of putting 
one’s foot by accident into the toothed apertures which lie 


hidden so harmlessly amoug the corals. 
_—— 


Prof. Agassiz’s establishment at Penikese Island may be 
considered a ‘‘ primary school” compared with the Baird’s 
University at Peak’s Island, in Portland harbor, Maine, for 
to the latter place are flocking the most eminent professors 
of natural history in the country, and the scientific opera- 
tions are of the most elaborate character. The United 
States government has placed a revenue cutter and a tug at 
Prof. Baird’s disposal, and you can imagine what good use 
he will make of them. A large house has been fitted up on 
the island fora laboratory, with every convenience for pre- 
serving, assorting and describing the specimens collected. 
Photographs are taken, drawings made and colored from 
the living objects. 

oe 

The director of Central Park menagerie reports as fol- 

lows the number of animals on April ist, of the last three 


years. 
1871. 1872. 1873. 

MBATUDOGS. «. ofer oesiciee vis vtec ni tiki 89 102 199 
OR vis Gi-+s ns sipac-en.s Kslrc ¢mpcctonahed 148 208 347 
Reptiles......... Ring ets pase bilnie ates 14 11 85 
Births during the last year: 2 lions, 1 leopard, 2 pumas, 


icamel aud 1 hyena, the last-named animal awa 18 
supposed) the of the species born in the United 
States. 

——_>———_ 


Tae Husemu.t.—The Earl of Derby received a — 
of this animal from Port Famine, in the Straits of Magel- 
lan, described and figured in the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1849, p. 
64, t. XII, as cervus leucotis, and now in the Derby Museum 
at Li Mr. Bates has sent tothe British Museum 
amale and female of the Huemul, which were obtained by 
Don Enrique Simpson in a valley of the Cordilleras, lat. 
46 8. i been — a horns of the —_ 

and the history of the animal given in detail under 
figured, ry of 


the name of 
The animal, like ali the American deer, differs from 
the stags of the Old World in having no tarsal gland. 


Bualabio, one of the most beautiful of the islands of New 
Caledonia, is entirely forsaken by the natives on account of 
the mosquitoes. : 











Sish Culture. 


R. Henry Tagg, of ‘Ingham Springs,” sends us a des- 
cription of his trout and salmon farm near New Hope, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. It was commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1870, and affords another illustration of the faet that 
the propagation of fish is an established industry, and if 
carried on with reasonable intelligence and care, will pay 
largely on the investment. He writes: 
“The spring, which is one of the largest in the State, and 
admirably situated for the purpose of fish culture, having 


no other waters or streams near it to affect its purity, or 


cause its inundation, flows from under a large walnut 
tree, through a depression or ravine in the land made by the 
wash of the water, at the rate of eighty barrels per minute, 
with a temperature winter or summer, of fifty degrees. To 
contract the flow of water adam nine feet high has .been 
thrown across the ravine, giving a good fall to the hatching 
house and ponds to which it is conducted by terra cotta 
pipes six and twelve inches in diameter. 

The hatching house is built of stone fifty-five feet long, 
thigty-five wide and seventeen to gable-peak. Into this 
house is conducted six inches of water emptying into a filter- 
ing box, and thence along a trough the entire length of the 
building; this trough being tapped at intervals, supplies 
other troughs nine feet long, twenty-eight inches wide 
divided in the center along their length, making a pair each 
thirteen and a half inches in the clear, in which the spawn 
is placed. These troughs empty into others set below them 
of same length, thirty-three inches wide, called nurseries, 
into which the fry are placed after hatching to remain until 
suficiently strong to be placed in the primary ponds thirty- 
four feet long, four feet wide immediately outside of the 
house and through which the water from the nurseries passes. 
The fish are keptin these ponds until late fall, growing in 
size under careful feeding from three to five inches in length. 
They are then placed in ponds sixty by ten feet, and three 
feet deep, to remain until the ensuing fall, again to be 
changed into ponds one hundred by fifteen feet in size, 
and five feet deep. These ponds have attached to them 
spawning races forty feet long by four feet wide, 
supplied with water direct from the spring, which passes 
over gravel placed on course wire screens. The fish 
under the influence of the propagating instinct swim up these 


“races and deposit their eggs on the gravel, which, falling 


through the wire screens, lodge on other finer screens placed 
directly under, thus enabling the spawn to be collected with- 
out handling or disturbing the fish. The eggs are then car- 
ried to the hatching house and placed in the first mentioned 
troughs to hatch. This process is accomplished in about 
fifty days. The water is well filtered before passing over 
the eggs, so that any fibre or dirt may not come in contact 
with them. A steady pure stream is made to pass over 
them until hatched. 

The fish when hatched have attached to them a sack 
which it brings into the world out of its parent egg. This 
sack supports them for some forty days, when they are fed 
on blood until sufficiently strong to eat finely chopped meat, 
which is increased in coarseness as they grow older and 
larger. The per centage of eggs hatched under ordinary 
care is over ninetys and of those that arrive at maturity is 
not less than seventy-five, while in the wild state the per- 
centage is five and two. 

A distinctive feature of this farm is the raising of salmon. 
It has been beld by pisciculturists that migratory fish would 
not live without being able to return to salt water. The 
experiment was started in April, 1871, when 4000 eggs were 
purchased of 8. Wilmot, Newcastle, Canada. The result 
of the hatching was ninety-two per centage, and the fish 
are now eight and twelve inches in length, and remarkably 
healthly. The Messrs. Thompson & Tagg are so sanguine 
of success in acclimating the salmon to fresh water, that they 
are building a breast for a lake to cover some twelve acres 
with water, and having in some portions a depth of twenty- 
two feet, which they intend stocking with salmon and trout. 
They will this fall experiment in making a hybrid of the 
salmon and trout, which if they succeed will give a new 
variety of food fish well adapted to stocking fresh waters. 
The stock of fish now in the various ponds embraces all the 
various sizes from three inches in length, to twenty inches, 
and number many thousands. The different sizes are kept 
separated as much as possible, as the large devour the 
small. They are regularly fed on offal meat procured from 
the large meat-packers, the cost of which is the handling 
and freight. The fish can be disposed of in any amount in 
New York markets at seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
pound. The supply has never yet been equal to the demand. 
The ova of the salmon and trout, after fecundation, and 
when the embryo has become sufficiently developed to stand 
handling, can be carried (packed in damp moss) by express 
long distances with reasonable expectation of success in 
hatching. 


—Mr. Buckland seems to cast some doubts as to the old 
story of the surfeit of salmon on the part of apprentices 
and servants in former times. He seems to think that their 
nicety of stomach arose from the fact that the servants were 
fed on fish which were either dead or dying, then salted 
and dried, and that they rebelled against this diet. 


Ses degesion 

—At lake Lucerne, good trout can be caught, but according 
to the account of a recent English fisherman, the large fish 
were only to be had when fished for at night. 


: _—_—_— 
—The sturgeon of the Caspian Sea, attains the enormous 
weight of 2500 pounds, the roe weighing alone 800 pounds. 





Che Hennel. 


pees: seems to have arisen quite a scare in the neigh- 
- berhood of Newtown, Long Island,from what is stated to 
be the attacks of wild dogs. Some years ago a number of 
Siberian bloodhounds were brought into the country by a 
German family, and those animals not having been cared 
for, took to the woods, and are said to have lapsed into the 
ferocity of wild animals. In the vicinity of Jamaica they 
have attacked many persons. A hunting party is to be or 
ganized who will make an attempt to exterminate the pack. 
nea eS a 

Grace Greenwood can talk ‘‘dog,” and do it charmingly. 
She is in Kansas, at Fort Hays, and though she writes some 
little about the officers, devotes no end of attention to the 
many dogs. See how nicely she describes ‘‘Hod,” a hunting 
dog: ‘‘ He is the gentle playmate, the humble slave of the 
beloved children of the household, but in society rather 
blunt and blundering, lacking in delicate tact. It is best not 
to be too familiar with him as his friendship is a little over- 
powering. He imagines that you cannot have too much 
spotted pointer. He leaps up on you and crushes your frills, 
and licks right and ieft, and collides with you in door-ways, 
and backs up against you, and sits down on you, and thrashes 
you with his tail.” Now a lady who can stand this kind of 
rough fondling and not abuse the dog, is not only the para- 
gon of her sex, but a canopholist to boot, which is about the 
highest praise we can give her. 

aie i 

The Ettrick Shepherd pleasantly tells us the of dogs that 
used to accompany their masters to church, in the pastoral 
district in which he lived—how they lay quiet and patient 
during the whole service, till the last psalm was sung, and 
the minister and congregation stood np for the blessing, 
when their delight at the prospect of immediate emanci- 
pation could no longer be restrained, but expressed itself by 
joyous barking.” Often have we witnessed such a scene, 
although we never heard a minister advise the people, as 
Hogg relates, to ‘sit still and cheat the dogs.’ Nor do we 
think they could be easily deceived in such a matter. In 
the pastoral districts of Scotland, the number of dogs 
present during divine service, always very much attracts 
the notice of strangers. Many shepherds come to church 
attended by more than one. It is often almost unavoidable 
for them to do so, because at certain seasons of the year 
they must go to the hill and visit their flocks in the morn- 
ing; and, if possible, they arrange so as to make part of 
this inspection on the war to church, leaving to the last that 
part of the morning’s work which may be thus accomplished, 
It is not always, however, on account of that the dogs are 
brought. The shepherd likes to be always accompanied 
by his dog, and the dog likes to be with his master. By 
frequently attending his master to church, he acquires a 
habit not easily to be relinquished. He seems to regard 
going to church as a privilege. 

—_——__—_——_ 

Mav Doe Birrs.—The recent cases of hydrophobia in 
this city, says the Baltimore Awerican, have excited discus- 
sion concerning the nature and origin of this mystcrious 
disease which may contribute something of substantial 
value to medical science. We find that a large number of 
intelligent writers are of the opinion that cases of true hy- 
drophobia are exceedingly rare, and those distressing symp- 
toms which affect patients who have been bitten by dogs 
supposed to be rabid are due in a large measure to the influ- 
ence of the imagination upon the nervous system. There 
was a death in this city some time since which would seem 
to confirm this latter hypothesis. A robust man of middle 
age was bitten by a dog, which may or may not have been 
rabid. He professed at first to have no fears, but secretly 
he brooded over the bite and read everything concerning 
hydrophobia that he could find in medical books and ency- 
clopedias. To drown his apprehensions, he drank intoxi- 
cating liquors to excess. Seven weeks after being bitten he 
was taken ill. He died on the seventh day after the con- 
vulsions appeared- The child that was bitten by the same dog 
the same time did not go mad, and has continued in perfect 
health to this day. 

There was another case of hydrophobia, however, in 
South Baltimore some two or three years ago, in which the 
imagination could have had no possible influence. little 
boy about seven years of age was bitten. The little boy 
paid no attention to the bite, it soon healed up, and the cir- 
cumstance was forgotten both by him and his mother. 
Eight months thereafter he was taken with a spasm; a phy- 
sician was summoned, who found that the cicatrix of the 
old bite was inflamed, and that a mark extended from the 
wound to the elbow. The child died in five days; all the 
symptoms of hydrophobia were present, and a number of 
pliysicians who saw the case were satisfied no other known 
disase could have produced them. 

This case seems to establish the theory that the poison, 





when communicated by the tooth of a rabid dog, is held, as. 


it were, ina little vescicle or sac which forms about the 
wound, and that it is not absorbed until this receptacle is 
destroyed by the assimilating processes of nature. taken 
up by the blood immediately, hydrophobia would result 
immediately. The fact that the wound becomes sore just 
before madness comes on shows that some disintegrating 
pee in the cellular structure must be taking place. Great 
aith should be put in the cutting out and cauterizing of 
the wound, for there can be no doubt but that the poison 
remains there a long time before it is absorbed. 


ics cape hee 

—There are three kinds of hawks used in Persia. The kind 
called the cherkh, a strong and handsome bird, is used to 
chase the antelope. The dogs and bird are slipped simulta- 
neously, and hunt in unison. The hawk attacks the anti- 
lope, striking at his head and eyes, so crippling it that it 
falls an easy victim to the hounds, which could not other- 
wise approach it. Does are principally picked out for sport, 
as the birds may be hurt by the antiers of the buck ante- 
lope. 


——e——_ 
—Dogs are used in France to retrieve the lost balls at the 


Jeu de mail the old game of pall-mall. As they are wooden 


balls the dogs cannot hurt them. 
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T Tattersall’s ! What romance—what mysteries—what 

iniquities cluster round these words—‘‘ At Tattersall’s.!” 
—in the imagination of millions of men and women! It 
is the Mecca of the Turf, and it is to sportsmen all over the 
world what the House of Commons is to politicians—what 
the Stock Exchange is to men of business—what Printing 
House Square is to newspaper men—what Paternoster 
Row is to publishers—what Westminster Hall is to lawyers 
—what Westminster Abbey is to English Churchmen, It 
is a classic spot, aspot over which the imagination of sports- 
men broods, like the imagination of a devotee over the as- 
sociations of a favorite shrine. Originally, Tattersall’s was 
a mere stable yard and horse repository, distinguished from 
the general run of establishments of this kind only by the 
larger attendence of sportsmen. The Subscription Koom 
is comparatively the creation of yesterday ; and there must 
be scores of men yet on the Turf—men who have been 


which is very speedy death. 


ruined by their speculations on two-year olds, and men who, Round. 

begining as stable-boys, now keep their banking accounts te 

with a standing balance of £10,000—who, when they first FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS 
consulted ‘‘Old Tattersall” about joining the Room or ; 


making a book, were bluntly told to keep their money in 
their pockets ; for it is an odd illustration of the caprice of 
circumstances that the founder of the yard, the man under 
whose management the Corner attained its highest prestige 
and became the exchange of Turf-men, had what many of 
his friends thought an insane horror of a betting book, and 
did all that a man in his position could do to check gam- 
bling by friendly hintsand suggestions to youths fresh from 
college_and fired with the idea of making a splendid coup at 
the expense of the Ring. 

Fourteen years have now elapsed since Old Tattersall, af- 
ter a reign of fifty years, handed over his hammer to young- 
er if not more vigorous hands, and in those fourteen years 
the science of betting has grown and developed more than 
it had probably done in the previous half-century. What 
Old Tattersell would have said if called upon, as his de- 
scendents have. been, to knock down a two-year old with 
£2,500 of forfeits on his head, I cannot say ; but that fact 
sufficiently illustrates the daring and adventurous spirit of 
speculation which marks the Turf-men who now meet un- 
der the shadow of his rostrum to stake an estate on the throw 
of a ‘‘ dice on four legs.” Tattersall’s yard has grown 
with the growth of horse-racing : and it now forms the cen- 
tral institution. of the Turf, is the focus of half the gam- 
bling that is carried on within the four seas, gives the cue 
to every bookmaker, regulates by its quotations the odds on 
every race-course, and through the system of agency that 
has sprung up within the past few years is open to every 
clerk or draper’s assistant or stable-boy who wishes to stake 
half-a-sovereign. In the course of a couple of hours in the 
afternoon one hundred thousand pounds have been known 
to be invested on five or six horses. This, in fact, is now a 
regular branch of commission business, and the account 
of what was done at Tattersall’s yesterday appears in all the 
newspapers as regularly as the City Article and Court Cir- 
cular.—Gentlemen’s Magazine. 


from the French the feathers which they now wear, 


blood of their enemies. The true story, however, is this. 


army. By a letter from Sir H. Taylor, adjutant general, 


Fifth shall in future wear a feather half red and half white, 
the red uppermost, instead of the plain white feather worn 


so-called rebels. In the attack on Bunker’s Hill, near Bos- 


one hundred and twenty-five pounds, they,toiled through 
grass reaching to their knees, between walls and fences, in 


enemy’s works on the hill near Charlestown. The Fifth 
also joined in the reduction of Long Island, the battle of 
White Plains, the capture of Fort Washington, the reduc- 
tion of New Jersey and a fight at Germantown, where they 


oo 
SPORTING ENGLISH STATESMEN rescued the Fortieth regiment from an American brigade.— 
; : All the Year Round. 





HIS breed of English statesmen began with the Lord 

Treasurer Godolphin, and till to-day we were beginning 
to think that it ended with Lord Palmerston, all the men of 
political mark on the books of Tattersall’s breaking up their 
studs and relinquishing the Turf within a year or two after 
the disappearance of ‘‘Old Pam.” The last of these sport- 
ing Secretaries of State was General Peal, and General Peal 
has now left the Turf as well as the House of Commons 
for five or six years ; and, with the exception of Lord Hart- 
ington, the front ranks of neither the Conservative nor the 
Ministerial Benches in the House of Commons now contain 
a single face which is familiar tothe Ring. Mr. Disraeli is 
perhaps a sportsman at heart, and the best description of the 
Derby that has ever been written— the classical and histor- 
ical description—is that from his pen. But Mr. Disraeli is 
only a sportsman as most of the rest of us are sportsmen, 
in his love of sport, of horses, and of the genial and healthy 
excitement of the Turf. And Mr. Gladstone is not even 
this. If the Premiercan distinguish a race-horse from a 
hunter, or a hunter from a cob, it is all that he can do; and 
what the Premier is, the rest of the Ministry are and must 
be, I take it, now, if they are to play their parts well in 
Parliament and in the work of administration at Whitehall. 
The Marquis of Hartington may perhaps be able to spare 
time from the work of governing Ireland to look after a 
stud of horses at Newmarket, and to make a book upon. the 
Derby, or the St. Ledger ; but if the experience of Lord 
Derby, Lord Palmerston, or even of Lord George Bentinck, 
is worth anything, the man who enters into politics as a 
science—enters into it, that is, heart and soul—must think 
of no books but blue books, and of no horses but his hunt- 
ers and his park cob.—Gentlemen’s Magazine. 


HOW THE CONTINENTALS STOPPED 
THE PLAY. 


—— 


Eee no regiment in the British service has had its 

deeds better recorded than the Fifty-second—probably 
no regiment has won more glory. ‘‘A regiment never sur- 
passed in arms since arms were first borne by men,” Napier 
said of it, after the gallant fight at Nivelle. The sentence 
rings in one’s ears like the bugle sounding ‘‘the advance,” 
and that it is fully justified the emblazoned words on the 
regimental colors of the Fifty-second (Hindoostan, Vimiera, 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Waterloo and 
Delhi) pretty amply prove. The regiment first distinguished 
itself in the American war for independence, 1775. While 
investing Boston an odd event occurred, which is thus de- 
scribed by Lieutenant Martin Hunter in his amusing regi- 
mental] journal : 

“During the Winter,” he says, ‘‘plays were acted at Bos- 
ton twice a week by the officers and. some ladies. A farce, 
called the ‘Blockade of Boston,’ written by General Bur- 
goyne, was acted. ‘The enemy knew the night it was to be 
performed, and made an attack on the mill at Charlestown 
at the very hour the farce began ; they fired some shots, 
and surprised and carried off a sergeant’s guard. We im- 
mediately turned out and manned the works, :ud a shot 
being fired by one of our advanced seiirics, iring com- 
menced at the redoubt, and could not be stopped for some 
time. An orderly sergeant, standing outside the playhouse 
door, who heard the firing, immediately running into the 


<_< playhouse, got upon the stage, crying out, ‘Turn out! turn 
DUBLIN IN THE LAST CENTURY. out! They're hard at it, hammer and tongs!’ The whole 
Scneithepctnndeias audience, supposing the sergeant was acting a part in the 


farce, loudly applauded, and there was such a noise he 
could not for some time make himself heard. When the 
applause was over he again cried out, ‘What the devil are 
ye all about ? If ye won’t believe me, be Jabers, you need 
only go to the door, and then ye’ll hear and sce both.’ If 
the enemy intended to stop the farce they certainly suc- 
ceeded, as the officers immediately left the playhouse and 
joined their regiments.” 

The Fifty-second fought at the battles of Brooklyn and 
White Plains, the reduction of Fort Washington, the tak- 
sing of Rhode Island and the battle of Brandywine In 
1777 they helped to surprise a force of fifteen hundred 
Americans under General Wayne in a wood, when three 
hundred of the enemy were bayoneted at their bivouacs. 

The Fifty-second lost four captains in the American war ; 
and on the death of Captain Powell in New Jersey, the 
drummer of his company was heard iv exclaim: ‘Well, I 
wonder who they'll get to accept our grenadier company 
now ; I'll be hung if I would take it.”—Al/ the Year Round. 


ADDY’S pet accident in those days was to fall into the 
P Liffey. One might almost suppose that he looked 
upon this picturesque but evil smelling river as the Hindoo 
looks on the sacred Ganges, and believed that everlasting 
happiness was to be procured by immolating himself in its 
waters. Does a trooper or a dragoon down to the river 
to water his horse? He falls in and is drowned. Does a 
merchant go to the quay to see & brig unloaded? Does a 
sailor go down to Ringsend ina boat? Does a girl take 
some clothes to the riverside to wash? ‘Drowned! 
Drowned !” Shakespeare’s exclamation was never so appli- 
cable. Andif anybody falls in, an impetuous but unreflecting 
bystander generally jumps in after him or her, apparently 
forgetting that he himself is not much of a swimmer, and 
both are, as a matter of course, drowned forthwith. In one 
case a good natured gentleman, seeing a girl lamenting that 
the tide had carried away some sheets she was washing, goes 
in after them, but having over estimated his powers of nata- 
tion the man goes the way of the clothes, and_ is lost for- 
ever. Another gentleman’s hat is blowa off (no light matter 
in the days of gold laced head coverings), in he goes after 
it into the fatal waters, and soon exchanges Liffey for Styx. 
Persons of ‘disordered minds” (of whom there would seem 
to be quite a little army going about), are very fond of try- 
ing to cool their brains in these ‘‘waters of Eblana.” 
But the vast majority of these deaths from drowning are 





With regard to the new Mauser rifie, » German paper 
says:—‘‘ It cannot be questioned that we have a weapon ex- 
cellent in all respects; in mode of construction, solidity of 
mechanism, tension of trajectory, security for the marks- 
man, rapidity of fire, lightness of weight, certainty of dis- 
charge, and general convenience,in , 


dismissed with the contemptuous pleonasm that the de- 
ceased was ‘‘intoxicated with liquor” at the time. By the 
way, there is a powerful aroma of whisky about this period 
in the annals of the Green Isle. Two successive viceroys, 
iny Lords Northington and Rutland, are freely spoken of 
as notorious sots ; indeed, Rutland is well known to have 
drunk himself to death while still a comparatively young 
man. And so on, down through every class. Lo orth- 
ington gives a fancy ball at the Castle. He being very un- 
popular at the time, the people, with rare temperance, re- 
fuse to drink the barrels of ale set running for them by the 
lord lieutenant, which are left to the soldiers, so that the 
whole guard, horse and foot, were, as ‘‘our own correspon- 
dent” curtly observes, ‘‘when we left, helplessly drunk.” 
A favorite mode of shuffling off this mortal coil is to drink 
an enormous quantity (somevimes specitied as pints, five half 
pints, &c.) of spirits, the not unnatural consequence of 


If the above sketch should appear exaggerated, I am pre- 
ared to assert that among the innumerable papers I have 
ooked over there is a death by drowning, a murder and a 

fatal accident for every day in the year.—All the Year 


ok ea is an old military tradition’ that the Fifth won 
and that they dyed their tops red by dipping them in the 


The “Old Bold Fifth” had the distinction of wearing a white 
plume in the cap, when the similar ornament in the other 
regiments of the service was a red and white tuft. This 
honorable distinction was given to them for their conduct 
at Morne Fortune, in the island of St. Lucia, where they 
took from the French grenadiers white feathers in sufficient 
numbers to equip every man inthe regiment. This dis- 
tinction was subsequently confirmed by authority, and con- 
tinued as a distinctive decoration until 1829, when a general 
order caused the white feather to be worn by the whole 


dated July, 1829, the commander-in-chief, referring to the 
newly issued order, by which the special distinction was 
lost to the regiment, states that, “‘As an equivalent, the 


by the rest of the army, as a peculiar mark of honor.” In 
1774 they went to put down the so-called rebellion in Amer- 
ica. They fired the first shot of the unfortune war at 
Lexington, where they came on some armed American mili- 
tiamen, and were nearly surrounded at Concord, where they 
had destroyed some military stores collected there by the 


ton, the Fifth had hot work fora June day. With three 
days’ provisions on their back, cartouch box, &c., weighing 


the face of a hot fire, and eventually got possession of the 


out of one end,” 


























answers Lo Correspondents. 


AnpREW H.—The best mixture for preserving the skins of animals is 
one in the proportion of six pounds of alum, and three of salt. Dissolve 
both in abont a gallon of warm water. Use when cool. Place skins not 
too tightly packed, in a barrel or keg, aud pour in mixture, Skins 
without injury to hair may be kept any length of time in this way, and al 
in good order at any time to stuff. Best handy book we know of for this 
kind of lore, is Edwin Ward’s Knapsack Manual. 


Victor S. P. The question of drift, depends on the character of the 
rifle and nature of twist, so that no positive data can be given. At a dis- 
tance of 1,200 yards, its maximum is about eighteen feet. Your experi- 
ments would be of great interest. 


T. U., JR.—Body’s performance in walking is stated to have been one 
mile in six minutes forty-two seconds, and Westhall’s one-half mile in 
three minutes ten seconds. We can find you an amateur who can walk 
at any time, his mile in seven minutes, fifteen seconds. 


L. 8. G.—“ Nepigon” is correct orthography. It is so spelt on Ad- 
miralty charts.aud Government maps. The Indians spell it Nipigo, and 
pronounce it Neepigo, with a French “e’ sound. 


S. H. B.—We should be glad to have a specimen of the fish for exam- 
ination, and think we can class it. Pack it in rough dry salt. 

Ov Hanp.—From the description you give, we think you are in error. 
The turkey is found in Honduras, and its name is the Meleagris ocellata. 
Its plumage is more brilliant than that of our wild turkey, and its size 
Po Anything you may write about that section. will be interest- 
ng. 

A. B.—An Englishman and his game-keeper will hunt with six dogs, 
and sometimes in the afternoon, supplement it with a fourth couple, bav- 
ing also a retriever. 

J. O. B.—We know of a St. Bernard dog, here in New York, bought of 
the Monks at the Hospice for 800 francs. He cost, we think, pretty 
—_ $300, when landed. The animal is good natured but not socia- 

le. 

Horace.—The sisters of the Irish setters you speak of, undoubtedly the 
best dogs of this kind, were sold for eighty guineas. The dog man you 
mention is not reliable, we are sorry to say. It is always risky work im- 
porting a dog. Will place you in communication with the person, you 
inquire about. 


H. V. & Co.—The tin can of preserved fish is excellent, quite as good 
as any imported. As an alimentary substance it would be a success. We 
take great pleasure in fostering any enterprise of this character. See 
our first number. 


INGRatIus.—We have never heard of the grayling (Thymallus Signi- 
Jer) being caught south of Michigan. Send accurate drawing, and if 
possible the fish itself in rough salt. 


RaBEY.—We have found a box of tar ointment, carried with us im- 
valuable for dogs’ feet, especially in chicken shooting. Wash first the 
dogs feet in lukewarm water, adding a little salt to it. If he shows a de- 
cided tenderness, stop hunting him for two or three days. 


8, 0., Utica.—We think yon have taken the name of the gun maker in 
vain. ‘Their reputation is excellent, and the work they turn out admira- 
ble. We used the same make of gun last year, and please gracious, if 
answering all the questions put to us, does not prevent it, will use it 
again this fall. - 





—A Mr. E. de Borssiere, has some 3000 acres of land in 
Kansas, which he intends to devote to silk worm culture. 


—A Virginia lady, gathering berries, was lately struck 
twice in the breast by a rattlesnake, but thanks to toilet ar- 
tifices escaped harm. 

—Colonel Noah Orr, of Marysville, Ohio, aged twenty- 
seven, seven feet eleven inches high, measures seventy 
inches around the chest, and brings down the scales at 670 
pounds. 

—At last they have a copyright law in Turkey, and we 
congratulate the literary world on the fact. Thereare so 
many people who have had their works pirated in Turkey. 
Now they will have a chance for readers. 

French sugar makers get one pound of sugar from sixty- 
six pounds of beets, while in Louisiania from the infinitely 
richer cane, about one pound of sugar from every forty- 
five pounds of cane is about the average. 

—A school of large whales, some of them seventy feet 
long, were off Saybrook last week; very few humps or fin- 
backs among them. The appearadee of so many large 
whales together is a novelty. 

—The trotting stallion Sentinel was found dead in the 
stable at Ash Grove Farm, Lexington, Ky., last week. His 
owner, Edwin Thorne, of New York, recently refused 
£30,000 for him. 

—‘‘Uncle” John Bullock of, Bristol is only 104 years old. 
Uncle John endured a severe attack of pneumonia in Juhe, 
and when he was convalescent he called his beys about him 
and remarked: ‘‘That wasasevere attack. If I'd been 
an old man, I guess it would ‘‘ have fetched me.” 

—Wolves in immense numbers have appeared for the first 
time for many years among the settlements. near the Strait 
of Belle Isle on the Labrador coast, and entirely broken up 
one settlement. On the night of July 1st they attacked a 
a party, killing and devouring three men and one woman. 

—Two amusing answers of the son of a Western Sena- 
tor at West Point are recorded. On being asked into how 
many pieces a discharged’ spherical shot will burst, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Into two, at least, sir, I should; think,” and on be- 
ing asked what were the uses of the vent in a piece of ord- 
inance, replied, after matare consideration, that “‘it showed 
the upper side of the gnn, and it was useful to spike it 
with. 








‘‘Harry TERRAPIN From Curna.—In the ‘Travels of a 
Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petticoats,’ by T. T. 
Cooper (London, Murray, 1871,) there isa plate of one of 
these hairy tortoises from the lakes of Ha-st, above Han- 
kow. These curious little animals wére about two inches 
long, Fea covered on = HR es along confexvoid 
growth resembling green hair, ; The-tortoise a sacred 
emblem in China, the Chinese make pets ot the hairy tor- 
toise, which they keep in basins of water during the summer 
months and bury ta sand during the winter. A small lake in 
the province of Kiang-su is famous for these so-ealled hairy 
tortoises, and many persons earn a livelihood: by the sele of 
these curious little ?. She figure ino Mr. k 
looks like an oval door-mat, with a tortoise’s-head sticking 
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they certainly were not our equals in the general use of fire- 


abundant, the hunting ground was limited, and even the 
right to use arms was placed under certain restrictions. 

It is exactly for this reason—the possible decline in the 
knowledge of how to use fire-arms—that we hail with plea- 
sure the introduction of rifle shooting, and the most laud- 


Though Englishmen were our superiors in athletic sports 


arms, for the very reason that in England game was not so 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
——_—~>-—— 


Mass. 


York Yacht Squadron at Newport—Extra meeting at Monmouth Park, 
Long Branch.—The Park Association, Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Aveust 23rd.—Meeting of the Athletic club foot of 133rd street, East 
river.—Extra meeting at Monmouth Park, Long Branch. 

Aveusvu 26th.—Earl Park Association, Earlville, Ill. 

Aveust 27th.—Herdic Park Associttion, Williamsport, Penn.—Ear1 
Park Association Earlville, Ill._—Middletown Association, N. Y. 

Avevst 28th.—Earl Park Association.—John Biglin and George Brown 
sculler’s race, Halifax Harbor, N. 8.—Middletown Association, N. Y.— 
Herdic Park, Williamsport, Penn. 








CREEDMORE. 
i cccalpeaiia 

1, by any method it could be possible to get at this fact, 

as t how many men in the United States of American 
birth, outside of military organizations, were or were not 
proficient in the use of arms, we feel certain that the pro- 
portion familiar with the shot gun or rifle would be found 
in the majority. Taking Prussia, with her all-absorbing 
military element, as a comparison, we think that it would 
not be unsafe to assert that in a squad of ten Germans, on 
their first introduction to the routine of arms, nine-tenths 
of them, when the gun was placed in their hands for the 
first time, would be utterly ignorant of its use. This is 
that exact distinction, sometimes overlooked even by mili- 
tary authorities, between men ‘‘able to bear arms” and men 
knowing how to use them. 

How long this general acquaintance with the use of fire- 
arms in the United States would have lasted is, however, 
a question much more difficult to answer. From our own 
experience, notwithstanding the late terrible appeal to arms, 
we are inclined to think that this familiarity would have 
gone on decreasing. The reasons for our thinking so are 
quite plain. The first school of arms with us would never 
have been acquired in the camp, but as heretofore would 
have been obtained by the use of the shot gun and rifle in 
hunting. As day by day our country is getting more thickly 
settled and game scarcer, these opportunities, once indulged 
in by all classes, would have become more rare. We even 
think that already this change is somewhat noticeable. In 
our younger days, even in the large cities, every youth of 
sixteen almost, had his fowling piece—to-day itis getting 
exceptionable. Other occupations, tendencies towards a 
sedentary life, disparity of fortune, less time for recreation, 
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Avevust 2ist.—The Manhattan Cricket Club vs. Walthams, at Waltham, 





Aveust 22nd.—Bostons vs. Walthams, at Waltham, (Cricket).—New 


with the scarceness of game, have all caused this change. 


able efforts to give it every encouragement. 


merited prominence must be accorded to Colonel W. C. 
Church, of the Army and Navy Journal, and to Captain J. 






















and the fine rifle range at Creedmore;} now open to the pub- 
lic, is the crowning result of their labors. Creedmore, 
though not so large as Wimbledon, has many advantages 
over it, being as flat as a billiard table, and having extent 
sufficient to allow numerous parties to try their weapons at 
all possible ranges. Every advantage has been taken of the 
experience acquired by riflemen at Hythe and Wimbledon, 
and the targets are the same as are used in England. 

Of course there has been, as there always is, in the ini- 
tial movement of such an important subject, a certain 
amount of apathy, but our military organizations and 
sportsmen are rapidly becoming cognizant of the fact that 
although they might be the possessors of the best guns in 
the world, they might be surpassed by foreigners in the use 
their arm of predilection—the rifle. 

Perhaps a field for rifle practice never was opened at a 
more opportune time. We doubtif in any country so much 
ingenuity has been directed towards fire-arms, or with such 
brilliant success, as in the United States, and, with all 
respect to ordnance officers, we are inclined to think that it 
is just on such a ground as Creedmore that the merits of the 
gun of the future will be proclaimed. It will be at Creed- 
more that the rifle which shoots the hardest and closest, loads 
and repeats the quickest, stands the hardest usage, will by 
popular acclamation be adopted as the gun of the soldier 
or the sportsman. We are no prophets, but the time will 
come when twenty thousand people will stand on the pleas- 
ant grounds of Creedmore to witness some future rifle 


contest. 
——_—_—_——>e___-—_ 


KILLING GAME OUT OF SEASON. 
ees 

OMEWHERE about A. D. 1867, Rev. W. H. H. Mur- 

ray, of Boston, paid a flying visit to the Adirondack re- 
gion of our State, and the result was the production of a 
book, the pecuniary success of which was most satisfactory 
to the author, and a source of astonishment to the many 
accomplished gentlemen who have for more or less of a 
quarter of a century, made our northern wilderness a sum- 
mer camping ground. The publication developed at least 
one important ‘fact, viz., that the mass of our people con- 
fined to our towns and cities, are fond of reading any- 
thing, even of passable merit, if it treats of the backwoods 
and its kindred associations. 

On the first Wednesday of our present month of Au- 
gust, Mr. Murray returned from ‘‘his annual excursion” to 
the Adirondacks. In this trip he was singularly unfortunate 
in violating the laws of nature and breaking the statutes 
of our State. But for his own confession, the world would 
probably remain ignorant of his dereliction; but Mr. Mur- 
ray is not one of the reticent kind, for he recounts his 
‘* victories” over asa ‘‘ brave” returning from the ‘‘ war 
path,” and like a red-handed Indian, shakes his scalps in the 
faces of his tribe, be they in the highway or around the 
council fires. 

Says the red man, when vaunting of his chivalrous deeds, 
“Thave stolen like acat upon my enemy, and left the 
bones of the squaw and pappoose to whiten on the plains.” 
Says Mr. Murray in the same vein, ‘‘I have deceived 


the finny tribe and killed and eaten a half score of deer 
slain by my own hand;” and we add, did this valorous 


thing in the sickly central month of the summer heats! 

Among all true sportsmen there is a bond of sympathy, 
one touch of which makes the fraternity akin, and within 
this charmed circle, Mr. Murray has not yet been admit- 
ted, and never will be, so long as he continues to slaughter 
game out of season. What apology can he make for being 
ignorant of the natural laws which control the sanitary 
conditions of the gentle deer? Why has he not informed 
himself, that in the month of July, the brave blue coated 
buck of the fall and winter months, is moulting like a sick 
canary? His antlers, half developed, are covered with ‘‘vel- 
vet.” In his nostrils are hidden away great worms that 
seem to feed upon his brain and eyes. His gait is unsteady, 
for like a gouty invalid, he seeks the shallow waters of the 
lake, in the vain endeavor to cool his fevered blood. 

The poor doe, in the sweltering time of July, with all the 
tenderness of a young mother, is nursing and guarding her 
fawn, keeping it in sequestered nooks, and only when hun- 
ger inpels, she hides it away in the matted thicket, that she 
may browse on the gross vegetation of marsh and hill sides, 
then returning to her charge, half satisfied of food, and 
wholly self-condemned that she has been away so long. 

The great Juno-like eyes of the dying buck speak louder 
than words, ‘‘that I was slaughtered in my sick bed.” 
And if we were to attempt to eat this ‘‘ diseased venison,” 
the very touch of the shrunken loin of the stricken doe 
would have recalled the voice of the poor fawn, appealing 
for succor in plaintive cries from its hiding place, pining 
and wasting away until death, more considerate than “ in- 
satiate man,” puts an end to its sufferings. 

We confess we cannot understand this desire to kill for 
the sake of destruction. How noble by contrast is the as- 
sertion of the brave and accomplished sportsman, I kill 


Thanks to the 
exertions of some half dozen gentlemen, among whom a 


W. Wingate, the National Rifle Association was formed ; 














































no bird unless it hasa chance for its life on the wing; 
and no four-footed game except in its season of health, and 
possessed of all the advantages which God has given it for 
escape.” That, was a grand idea of Leather Stocking’s, 
that he would shoot not a single thing more than was 
enough for his present appetite. But take heart, Mr. Mur- 
ray, you are only one of the many who have helped within 
a few years ‘to almost annihilate the game of the forest and 
streams of our north wilderness. We remember well, 
that years ago, at acountry house at the foot of Mt. Tacona, 
that looks out on Great Barrington, there was a book in 
which tourists inscribed their names, and if inclined, their 
deeds. Andin this book was written in a bold hand, and 
signed by a well known name, the following memorandum: 

‘‘Our party found an abundance of trout, and caught and 
left 1300 to die upon the banks.” 

Against this waste we shall wage a constant war. Every 
practical law passed for the protection of game we shall 
support to the best of our ability, and we venture the pre- 
diction, that the Rev. Mr. Murray will slay no more deer 
in the Adirondacks again in the hot, sultry month of 
July. : 

Then, there.are those prominent p@blic officials, Wood- 
son the Governor of Misscuri, and hid party, who crossed 
the Kansas line and shot grouse out of season. What 
shall be said of this deliberate violation of law by one 
sworn to enforce the law? Is there no grain of principle 
left in men? Are they not satisfied of the justice and 
reasonableness of these prohibitive and protective game 
laws? Toadies treated this more than venial offense as a 
good joke, because, forsooth, the parties are high in office 
and position; but for us, the larger the mark the more cer 
tain our aim, and for such persons there is the less excuse 
and slower condonation. 

<0 
RECREATION FOR BUSY WORKERS. 
ee 
GOOD deal has been said about the old fashioned con 
ventional rules which govern employers and employees 
in England. Pretty generally our commercial usages have 
been modelled after English principles, and we have found 
ourselves all the better for having followed them. Our 
early-closing movement is decidedly English, and owes it: 
origin in the United States to the Anglo-Saxon element in 
our midst. Not that this most humane measure was one 
entirely advanced by the employed, but in many cases was 
suggested by the heads of the most prominent English firms 
in our midst. This good fashion is then pre-eminently Eng- 
lish, and possibly the granting of certain holidays owes its ori- 
gin to customs of five hundred years ago, when the London 
burghers were obliged by old ordinances to allow their clerks 
and apprentices certain hours of recreation, so that they 
might play at ‘‘ bowles,” or shoot their ‘‘ bowes” astride of 
London walls. 

Though much might be said deprecatory of the intense, 
all-absorbing character of an American business-life, where 
neither master nor men spare themselves in performing their 
allotted tasks, we must still hail with pleasure the gradual 
diminishing of the working hours, and the granting of addi- 
tional holidays to that very much overtasked class of men, 
the salesmen, clerks and bookkeepers. 

One point that is overlooked, however, is this, that the 
masters do not take sufficient interest in the amusements of 
those under their employ, and in this there is a wide 
departure from the good old English precedents. Perhaps 
this idea may invoke a rather disdainful smile from the lips 
of a member of some distinguished firm, and he may say, 
‘‘out of office hours we can have nothing to do with our 
clerks. We give them their holidays, and they spend them 
as they please. It is no business of ours.” We might reply 
te him as follows, drawing a Liverpool paper from our 
pocket: ‘‘ Perhaps you do business with Staple, Yarns & 
Co.” ‘‘Of course we do; they are among our oldest and best 
correspondents.” ‘‘ Well, you will see here a gold medal 
valued at £20, offered by this old established firm, to be 
awarded to any one of their clerks who can run the fastest 
mile.” Tf you take an interest in such matters you would - 
notice in addition that all warehousemen have combined to 
make up a series of prizes amounting to over $1,000 to be 
given to any of their employees who may be the most profi- 
cient in some half dozen various athletic sports. You will, 
herefore, notice that these old firms take most decidedly an 
interest in the sports of their clerks, and in an indirect way 
supervise the character of their amusements. They are not 
alone satisfied with giving them a holiday, but what is better 
see that the time given for recreation is properly employed. 

We have in our large cities, establishments employing in 
many cases hundreds of young men, and perhaps the sug- 
gestions we offer to the heads of such concerns, may in time 
bear their fruit. Why should not the employees of the two 
most famous dry-goods houses in the United States, after due 
preparation, engage in a friendly athletic contest? Perhaps 
the time will come when, at Creedmore, a Stewart may 
contest with a Claflin the honor of being the best rifie-shots 
in New York. Once a movement of this character inaugu- 
rated by the employers, the advance of all manly sports in 
the United States would be immense, and the hours of recre- 
ation be not only more liberally given, but more than ever 
usefully employed. If in colleges, why not in stores and 
warehouses? : 

‘aheieninamencenemciatclibigh iiaianaichipnmesioisiaie 

—An advertisement of this character would seem strange 
with us, but very rightly in England is considered as an 
extra distinction: ‘‘An undergraduate of Oxford of three 
year’s standing, who has rowed stroke of his college boat, « 
proposes to take charge of a pupil, etc., etc.” 
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AN OLD AUTHORITY ON GUNS. 





OW strange it is to take up for perusal some Ameri- 

can sporting book of even a half century old. Ata 
book stall yesterday, just such aone was found. Its well 
thumbed appearance, a perceptible black smudge here and 
there, as if of damp gunpowder, would lead the reader of 
to-day, think that its old owner might have taken it into 
the fields, and when game was scarce, had the studied book, 
gun in hand. 

Laugh at its antiquated ideas? Nota bit of it. On the 
table lies a host of big books of but yesterday, luxuriant in 
fancy binding, illustrated almost, in every page, telling of a 
thousand and one sporting matters unknown to our fathers; 
yet the modest volume of almost fifty years ago compares 
favorably with the best of them. Within its pages, one can 
find in a perfectly condensed way, a thorough treatise on 
the diseases of the dog, and how to cure him, and all written 
in the easiest simplest language. To paraphrase a well- 
known quotation, evidently in those days, ‘“‘dog diseases 
were not invented, so that prescriptions could be found for 
them.” 

Of course, as to shooting, the sporting manual of 1827 is 
decidedly forty-six years behind the times. It says ‘‘the art 
of shooting flying has not been practised in this country, 
excepting by a few individuals for more than fifty years, 
and in England for not more than double that length of time. 
The greatest improvements in this science and in the fowl- 
ing piece itself have been made within but a few years.” 
About the time of the publication of the book, the percus- 
sion cap was being introduced, it having followed the pellet 
made of fulminating powder. Our sound old authority, 
says ‘‘the adaptation of inflammable percussion powder, 
has made quite a revolution in fire arms, and bids fair to 
explode the flint and steel entirely.” The disagreeable effects 
of the pieces of copper flying back and striking the shooter 
are complained about. That was a queer idea prevalent 
some fifty years ago, and recorded in this book, that although 
percussion locks could be adapted to fowling-pieces, they 
would be impossible for rifles, because ‘‘ the force of the 
cock of the barrel, will depress the piece, and cause the 
ball to strike low.” What difference could exist in this re- 
spect, between the fowling-piece and the rifle, both using 
the same methods of a falling cock, it is hard to state. But 
stop; is there not some little germ of thought in this? We 
are getting every day nicer and nicer exactly on these very 
same subjects. If one thinks well over it, the fall of the 
cock, which certainly does something to jar the barrel, and 
depress the piece, might be prevented by a parallel method 
of mechanism. Now those dilletanti about these matters, 
will notice numerous new patterns invented every day 
of locks, where the spring motions and striking points 
are made not at right-angles but parallel with the barrel, 
and the makers declare that accuracy will be improved 
thereby. It is wonderful how much conventionality there 
is in all things, and how even a gun-lock must follow the 
forms of one hundred years ago. 

‘The gentleman of Philadelphia county” who writes the 
book modestly suggests the possibility of using condensed 
air to ignite the powder. People certainly in those days 
must have shaken their heads over this. Undoubtedly they 
would be quite as likely to be somewhat staggered, if the 
idea was advanced, that the fulminate in the cartridge could 
be fired by an electric shock, to be generated in the gun. 
But this is not only possible, and may be expected any day, 
some of the most ingenious minds having directed their 
attention towards its accomplishment. The end they aim 
at, is precisely that intimated in this book of fifty years 
ago, to get rid of the jar of the lock. 

But to return to the subject of old sporting books. Per- 
haps their scarcity arises from the fact, that like children’s 
books, of any antiquity, they are so much read, that they 
are sooner or later absolutely thumbed out of existence. 

We do not know who has made in the United States a 
collection of such "books, devoted entirely to sporting mat- 
ters. Such an assemblage of volumes would be singularly 
interesting. In them would not only be found, the truest 
chornicle of the advance of inventive power in the United 
States, the changes guns had undergone, but a perfect 
epitome of human nature. 

<< —____ ° Z 

Hien Times at Haxiax.—The presence of Lord Duf- 
ferin, the Governor General of Canada, at ‘the quaint old 
capital of Nova Scotia, has setthe townina whirl. A naval 
officer writes us privately in the following melancholy 
strain: : 

‘‘ For the last week I have lunched and dined out every 
day; and what with balls, concerts, garrison theatricals, 
&c., I have not once been able to “turnin” before three 
o'clock, and sometimes even later. bem we give a ball 
on board ship, for which we have been making preparations 
for the last five days. To-morrow night the Sixtieth Rifles 

ive a ball, and then, thank goodness, we shall once more 
a into our normal state of quietude! At present it is as 
bad as the Shah.” 

The delightful climate of Halifax makes these festivities 
more tolerable than they are found to be at Saratoga. 

——— 

Tue Hon. Davip Price, of Quebec, the owner of no less 
than thirty lumber mills on the St. Lawrence and the Sague- 
nay rivers, and an ardent sportsmen withal, is one of the 
directors of the newly formed ‘‘ Anticosti Company,” who 
have lately purchased the island of that name in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence—an accurate description of which (the first 
ever published) we are now printing in this paper. The 
Island until recently has been almost a terra incognita, and 
a terrible bugbear to navigators. 
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THE BLUEFISH. 


—_——_———— 


‘J ERY little practical information has been written of 
the bluefish in works of Angling, and their habits 

are comparatively unknown. We can trace their peregrin- 
ations, it is true—can ascertain on what they feed, and 
ivow and when to capture them; but their spawning 
piaces, and the occasion of their movements, are still a- 
mystery even to the savants. In those months when they 
make their presence known along our coasts they are found 
of various sizes, each size constituting a class or family of 
itsown. They are one of our most highly prized game 
fish, and excellent for the table, whether baked, broiled or 


boiled. 


Size 1.—The bluefish, or snap mackerel (TZennodor Salta- 
twr) makes its first appearance at the various inlets between 
Cape May and Egg Harbor in the latter part of the month 
These will average about seven pounds in 
weight, poor in flesh and ravenous asa shark. In June 
they are found equally abundant off and in Fire Island In- 
let, and in a few days thereafter are scattered off Montauk 
Point, the east end of Long Island, Shagwauna reef, and 
other reefs adjacent. By or near the 20th of June, depend- 
ing something upon the forwardness of the season, they 
have spread themselves over the reefs of New London and 
to the eastward, on to Block Island, and thence through 


of May. 


Fisher’s Island Sound. By the 20th of August they are in 


plentiful supply all through, inside and outside of Vineyard 
Sound, Nantucket, &c. They have gained flesh, and be- 
come quite palatable. The size here described is seldom 


found to the westward of the Connecticut river. On the 
main of Long Island Sound it is quite interesting to see 
them drive the menhaden, or moss bunkers, in shoals, caus- 
ing a ‘“‘sleek” on the water as they spill their oil when they 
chop them up with their great sharp teeth. 


Size 2.—Early in June a size of about three pounds weight 
make their appearance atthe same points, though much 
fatter, and remain in the vicinity of the same grounds for 
perhaps a month, In July they spread out to the eastward, 
up Long Island Sound to Saybrook Bar and Faulkner’s 
Island, and westerly to Stamford, and remain until October, 
though occasionally shifting ground for their food, which, 
in addition to the moss bunkers, consists of a small species 
of ‘‘shiner,” (anchovy.) On some of the outer reefs they 
remain but one or two days ata time. The writer of this 
has trolled for them over the reefs at and near Faulkner’s 
Island for two successive days with splendid success, at all 
times of tide, and on the following day caught nothing. 
The shoal had left for the main land. 


Size 3.—About the middle of July the small creeks and 
rivers, from Stamford eastward to the Connecticut river, 
abound in a size weighing about a quarter of a pound, 
which, in a month grow to half a pound, and these feed on 
a size still smaller, recently spawned, and scarcely an inch 
and a half in length. The surface of the Housatonic river, 
from the railroad bridge to the mouth of the river, is annu- 
ally covered from bank to bank with countless numbers of 
this small fry, drifting with the tide as it ebbs and flows, 
while at the same time a size larger (size 4) say about a half 
pound in weight, is feeding upon them from’ beneath. 
About the ist of September the small fry are sufficiently 
large to venture into the Sound, and then they swarm in the 
creeks and- harbors, affording great sport to lads who catch 
them with a float line, with shrimp for bait. By the month 
of October both large and small fish are all well fattened. 

The peculiarity of this fish is that, by about the middle 
of October the large size, that weigh from nine to fourieen 
pounds, are generally found from Nantucket to Watch Hill, 
around Block Island and outside of Montauk Point ; while 
from Stamford, eastward to New London, on the outer 
reefs, they are of a uniform size of about two and a half 
pounds weight, and those in the harbors and creeks are a 
mixture of small fish just spawned, and a size that weighs 
from one-eighth to one and three-quarter pounds. Another 
singular feature is, that by about the 20th of October, or 
the first freezing weather, these fish, of all sizes, up to two 
and a half pounds, vacate the northern harbors and sounds ; 
and so sudden has been their departure in many seasons 
that a change of tide has utterly emptied the waters of their 
teeming fish-life, with the exception of an occasional pen- 
sioner who had been bitten or disabled, and dare not run 
the gauntlet for southern climes. More singular still, the 
great mass of fish, except the newly spawned, take the 
coast within one or two miles of shore, part of them stop- 
ping, if the weather permits, at the inlets of Fire Island, 
Egg Harbor, Townsend’s, Canarsie Bay, Cape May, and 
so on along shore, using up all the feed ,therein, and by the 
month of December they are found in the creeks and rivers 
of North and South Carolina, where they remain through 
the winter, to migrate the next season to northern waters. 

But what becomes of the small, newly spawned fish that 
disappeared the previous fall? Have they been eaten up 
by the larger fish on their journey ? or do they remain at 
the North 2 They are not seen in the South, nor do the 
larger fish spawn there. 


It is only about forty-two years s’ ace the bluefish first made 
its appearance in our waters. It is one of the finest of mer 
chantable Ssh on the coast, and for sport is game to the 
death. On the reefs they are generally trolled for, but will 
take the hook with live bait. In October, near the close of the 
season, large catches are made off Montauk Point, and from 
Watch Hill eastward through the Vineyard Sound, that 
weigh from ten to fourteen pounds, and are fat as seals ; so 
also in Canarsie Bay, in some years, they have been taken 
from twelve to eighteen pounds in weight. But it is only in 
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rarely exceptional cases that these great fish are taken wes 
of Plum Gut. 

The bluefish fraternizes with the weakfish, or sque- 
teague, on inshore grounds, and are of large size, say from 
five to twelve pounds. Both of these fine fish are taken 
with the squid or jig in the surf at Montauk, Newport and 
elsewhere, and afford the most exciting sport—the angler, 
often standing waist deep in the breakers, throwing his 
squid to incredible distances by practice, and dragging the 
fish by main strength to terra firma when he has struck. 

The bluefish seem to be increasing year by year in size 
and numbers, individuals having been caught at times 
weighing between twenty and thirty pounds, whereas a 
twelve pound fish was regarded as something remarkable 
twenty years ago. Large shoals were also uncommon until 
within the past dozen years. 

Four generations of fish make their appearance in our 
waters at the same time. The bluefish is a migratory fish, 
passing his winters at the South and returning to the North 


with the advent of warm weather. 
SS 


THE COACHING REVIVAL. 
Leasnsilbiiasiass 

ROM the other side of the water comes a pleasant rum- 

ble. An effort is being made, and with considerable 
success, to revive the old coaching days,’with their pranc- 
ing steeds and sumptuous drags, and to-day such equipages 
are bowling over the pleasant hedge-skirted English roads. 
Will there ever be a second Phebus Apollo like Sir 
John Lade, who in a hippic way, might have been sup- 
posed capable of threading a needle with his tandem® 
Will there ever be a new contestant, who could accomplish 
Lade’s feat of driving twenty-two times a coach-and-four 
at full speed through a gate only two inches wider than 
his carriage wheels? Perhaps not on our sober and estab- 
lished highways, graded and macadamized as they are. and 
policed with regulations against fast driving and reckless 
feats of skill. But we opine that few persons will be 
found in any age or clime to outshine the achievements of 
the genuine Overland stage-driver who drives his four or 
six in hand along the verge of ticklish precipices and 
down the canon steeps where to miss a footing is to leap to 
certain death. Possibly some dilapidated spark may find 
in coaching professionally an honest employment; and whe 
can tell but that some sporting habditue with fallen fortunes 
will not risk his last three or four thousand dollars in the 
purchase of some neat team and drag, and donning livery 
himself, drive out aristocratic fares through the Parks 
or along the ‘‘ Bloomingdale Road.” 


Railroads to-day mean greatest speed—the annihilation 
of space and time. But the tourist in search of simpie 
recreation ‘and pure aesthetics, much more enjoys the rum- 
ble of the slower coach, with itseasy stages and its many 
comforts of wayside inns, cooling fountains, and diverting 
landscapes. There is a journey from Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, along the St. John river, past the Indian vil- 
lage of Tobique, past the Grand Falls of the St. John, past 
its many tributaries and along the great lake Temiscouta, to 
Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence river, which affords one 
of the most enchanting coaching routes in the country. 
Another equally agreeable and novel is the 150-mile jour- 
ney from Pictou, Nova Scotia, across the straight of Canso 
and along the Bras d’Or Lake to Sidney, Cape Breton. 

We must go tothe Provinces for these opportunities 


now. 
——_—__—~ 


A Joke OnLy 265 Years Otp.—Of course, we all havc 
heard it. It is the story of the master who was am egre 
gious story-teller, and of his faithful negro-servant, who 
always considered it a conscientious duty to swear to his 
master’s lies. The master shoots a deer through the tor 
of the ear and the hind foot, (so he says) and Cuffy vouches 
for it, dovetailing the lie, by alleging that his master shot 
the animal when it was in the act of sctratching itself. Her< 
it is, in a common place book of one Master George Fox 
written down A. D. 1608. We transcribe it in the old text: 

‘‘ A gentleman, very prodigal of his speeche, which made 
his mouth often to run over, recounted that having one day< 
strolled out into the forest with his bowe, he at one shoot 
cutte awaye a deare’s ear and his foote together, and killed 
a foxe. The company saying it was impossible, his man 
which stood bye, accustomed to smooth his master’s lies 
sayd that the deare cratching his eare with his hinder foote. 
lost bothe, and the arrowe glancing, killed the foxe; yet with 
this hint in his master’s ear, that he should next time lye 
within compasse,” for quoth he, ‘I had never so much ade 
as to bring the eare and foot together.” 

Truly there is nothing new under the sun. 

————_—__<§0 
' The Hartford Cowrant has been estimating the chances 
one runs of being struck by lightning, and figures it up, that 
in 1870, 202 persons died from its effects. Taking the in- 
crease of population from 1860 to 1870, to have been about 
7,000,000, the increase was only eleven. The absolute ratic 
seems to be forty-two deaths by lightning for every 100,00 
cases of mortality. The strange rule found by French ob 
servers seems still to hold good that males are more pron 
to be struck by lightning than females, 148 men having 
killed, and only fifty-four females. During the same 
years of observation, there were 1,345 deaths by suicide, 
other words an individual is six times as likeiy to kill 
self, as lightning is to kill him. _ 

io 

—Four lions broke loose lately from a menagerie 
where in Belgium, and a regiment of infantry had 
called out to quell them. f 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








———_-4 


WOODMAN SPARE THAT TREE. 
—————_. 

a direct evil effect of the indiscriminate cutting of 

the woods and forests has become a topic of general 
comment. Once the Ohio river ran as an almost unbroken 
stream, allthe year around, from Pittsburg to its junction 
with the Mississippi. To-day the waters are so shallow, im- 
peding navigation to that extent, that the West is awakening 
to the fact that unless some effort be made, the Ohio will 
be impassible for boats of even a light draught for fully six 
months in the year. Huge works to cost millions of dollars 
are spoken of as necessary to restore the river to its former 
condition. As aleading journal justly remarks, ‘‘ the differ- 
ence between the Ohio now and a hundred years ago undoubt- 
edly lies in the destruction-of the forest which once almost 
completely covered the area watered by the Ohio and its 
northern tributaries.” 

Of course civilization has its requirements, but we rarely 
can infringe with impunity on the primitive condition of 
things without nature asserting some of her rights. If the 
cutting of the Suez canal and the proposed planting of trees 
on its banks may probably in time make meteorological 
changes of importance, perhaps for the benefit of the whole 
country, in like manner the denuding of whole sections of 
land of their trees, must exert a contrary and pernicious 
action. Professor Newberry, of Ohio, says: 

‘*A dense forest growth is a great equalizer, both of tem- 
perature and of the flow of surface water. While the fores 
is unbroken it acts as a blanket, covering the soil, protect- 
ing it from the winds, both drying and chilling. It serves, 
also, as a great sponge, receiving and retaining moisture, 
and allowing its gradual escape. When the forest is re- 
moved, however, and the soil cultivated, the surface smooth 
and the drainage facilitated, as it is in a thousand ways, 
and the sun and winds admitted, the effect cannot but be 
marked, even though the annual rain-fall be not materially 


changed.” 

The remedy lies in the judicious cutting of the forests. 
Some day, when the natural sequence of things is better 
understood, men will cease, from motives of self-Interest, 
this indiscriminate leveling of the woods; but until they are 
thus actuated it would be neither tyrannical nor unwise to 
have some legislative action adopted to prevent this grow- 
ing evil. 





Sea and River Sishing. 


GAME FISH IN SEASON IN AUGUST. 
——_—~+-_——-. 
Striped Bass, (Labrax Laneatus.) 
Trout, (Salmo Fortinalis.) 


Black Bass, (Centrarchus Fasciatus.) 
Land-locked Salmon, (Salmo Gloveri. 


Bluefish, (Temnodon Saltator.) 
Salmon, (Salmo Salar.) 

Sea Trout, (7rutta Marina.) 
Grayling, (7 hymallus Signifer.) 
Maskinonge. 

Salt water fishing is now in its prime, and the Atlantic 
coast from Buzzard’s Bay to Cape May isswarming with blue- 
fish, striped bass, and weakfish, besides the other varieties of 
scarcer or more sluggish fish, such as Spanish mackerel, 
kingfish, sea bass, black-fish or tautog, porgies, sheepshead, 
&c. Within the present summer an unusual variety of com- 
paratively strange fish and heretofore unknown in the wa- 
ters of the North Atlantic, have made their appearance in 
this latitude. They are caught in the seines and traps of 
the market fishermen. We described three of these varities 
in the last issue of Forest AND STREAM. Allare peculiar to 
the Caribbean Sea and other tropical waters. It is only two 
years ago that the pompino, a great delicacy of the Louis- 
ania coast, was first observed here. The drum, sheepshead 
and kingfish are all recent comers, and even the bluefish 
was unknown forty yearsago. It would seem that the tem- 
perature of the water, like that of portions of our globe, is 
becoming warmer, and that climatic changes are causing 
this imigration from Southern seas to our own. What are 
the specific causes, we must leave to hydrographers to de- 
termine. 

Although the weakfish does not come within the category 
of legitimate game fish, he is a beautiful specimen of the 
finny tribe, and under conditions presently to be mentioned 
affords sport of the most exciting and interesting character. 
This fish is also known as the suckermaug, squeteague, and 
sea-trout. He is marked by gorgeous spots upon a ground 
of blue and silver, and by red and yellow fins, which are 
characteristic of the fresh water trout, and have undoubt- 
edly given to it the name of “‘trout” insome sections. Ordi- 
narily it is caught by hand-lines fished from a boat. 
These weakfish come in with the tide in immense shoals, 
following the small fry upon which they and their con- 
geners feed, and are caught by the boat-load at half flood, 
within a few feet of the surface. Bait with a shrimp or 
shedder, and keep the line constantly in motion, and half 
the time you will ‘‘jig” them in the belly, tail or side, as 
the finny mass moves-over the hook. Dewn at the ‘‘ Nar 
rows” of New York Bay, near Fort Richmond, is a favorite 
place. In New Haven harbor, and other harbors of the 
Sound, and especially in the vicinity of Montauk Point, 
Long Island, they are taken in great numbers. However, 
no one but market-fishermen and novices take weakfish in 
this way. They prefer to fish with rods and finer tackle in 
deeper water along the edges of channels and tide-races, 
where the rocks or shifting sands form shelves and ledges 
to which the small fry gather for safety and where bits of 
organic matter are drifted by the tide and deposited. Here the 
weakfish run singly and much larger in size—four times the 
weight of those ‘‘ schooling ”—coming along under the still 
water of the ledges where“ their prey is huddled, and gulp- 
ing down large masses at a moutful. These big fellows are 
designated as ~‘tide-runners.” They weigh about four 





pounds, and*pull well in a five-knot current. 


But there is another mode, still, of taking weakfish, of 
which, verily, many an old fisherman wotteth not. Atten- 
tion, all! Take a ‘‘cat-rigged” boat, a craft with a main- 
sail only and mast stepped well forward, one that works 
quickly, for quick work is required, and go to Fire Island 
Inlet at half ebb. At half ebb, or when the tide is running 
out like a mill-tail, is the only time to take them. Should 
you attempt the experiment on the flood, you would lose 
your boat and your life. Let there be a good stiff quarter- 
ing breeze, and now with a steady helm and a good rap 
full, bear right down on the beach, mounting the very crest 
of the waves that in ten seconds more will break into shiv- 
ers on the sand. Keep a quick eye, a steady nerve, and a 
ready hand. You will take the edge of the swift current 
where it pours out of the inlet. Fear not the mounting 
‘‘combers,” or the breaking foam, the tide will bear you 
back and keep you off the shingle. Right here at the mouth 
of the inlet, the action of the tide is constantly washing out 
the sand, and as it is borne down on the current, it presently 
sinks by its own specific gravity, and gradually piles up 
until it forms a little ledge a foot high or more, just as the 
driving snow in winter is borne over the crest of a drift 
until it forms a counter-scarp, with an apron hanging over 
the abrupt and perpendicular verge. Right under the edge 
of this ledge the small fry congregate, and the ‘‘tide-run- 
ners ” forage for food. Here throw your ‘‘squid.” Just 
now is the critical instant. In two seconds you will either 
be founding on the beach or surging down on the impetuous 
current of the strong ebb tide. The breeze is blowing fresh. 
Up mounts your boat on the glassy billow whose crest is 
foaming just two rods in front. A false move now is ruin- 
ous. Ready about, hard down your helm! Now! while she 
shakes, toss in your ‘‘squid” into the deep green brine. 
There, you have him. Keep her away, and haul in lively. 
Hurrah! a four-pounder. Lift him over the rail easy; belay 
your sheet there—steady! Whish! away we go, with wind and 
tide fair, and a seven knot current, and in a jiffy are swept 
many rods off from the land, and ready to repeat the 
maneuvre again. Clear away your line, come about, and 
charge up to the beach once more. What can be more ex- 
citing? No time to stop for lunch now. Here we have all 
the attractions and excitement of yachting and fishing com- 
bined, with every sense on the alert and every nerve tautened 
to fullest tension. Who will dare turn up his nose in con- 
tempt of weakfishing. 

Striped bass are rapidly working their way to the south- 
ward, and along our own and the adjacent shores of New 
Jersey, a small run of fish that average a pound in weight, 
have been taken with shrimps or shedders by fishermen while 
angling for weakfish. Mr. Masters, of the Brooklyn Sport- 
man’s Emporium, however. took some off Gravesend at the 
close of last week which ran up to six pounds. In a fort- 
night the season will be at its height and big fish running. 

Anglers are having fine sport taking blue-fish with a rod 
in the vicinity of Fire Island, both inside and outside of 
the Bay. They are of large size, running from ten to thir- 
teen pounds, An ordinary two-jointed bamboo bass-rod is 
used, with float and sinker, and shedder crabs for bait. A 
wire snell is requisite to prevent the fish from snapping off 
the line. Those who have tried it pronounce the sport very 
exciting. 

George Evans, Esq., of Brooklyn, returned last week 
from the Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence river, where he 
took one hundred and fifty black bass, some of which 
weighed four pounds. He used a spoon. 

The Rangely Lake Hatching Association are constructing 
a hatching house at Rangely Lakes, and have put in 
40,000 grown fish. This association will propagate both 
salmon and trout. The works are very large. 


Mr. H. O. Stanley, Fish Commissioner of Maine, has just 
caught a salmon weighing twelve pounds, in the St. Croix 
river, near Vanceboro, the first taken for forty years in 
those waters. It was caught with a fly. 

Members of the Oquossoc Club took from the Rangely 
Lake waters in Maine, this season, over 1,000 speckled trout, 
which averaged a pound apiece. The largest weighed eight 
pounds. 





oo 
A WAIF FROM THE SEA. 





A venerable fisherman who has had sixty years of experi- 
ence, utters this complaint of the disregard of all amenities 
among the fishermen of Cape May: 

Eprror ForEsT AND STREAM: 


Fond of the sea in all its majestic beauty, and seeking 
retirement from the busy world, I launched my little boat 
from the quiet landing at Van Gilder’s, on Mill creek, in the 
town of Seaville, Caye ate N. J., one beautiful morning, 
just as the tide began to ebb, and the sun pushed his radiant 
portion of a circle above the eastern horizen, and took my 
crooked, winding course for Townsend’s Inlet. 

The occasional sudden splash of an eel as he rolled from 
the bank, or the sweet, clear whistle of the willet, reminded 
me that I was not alone in the world, though the deep- 

rged creeks entirely shut me out from the sight of man. 
Thus I wended my way across the beach, looking seaward 
and upward as the breakers foamed and lashed the sand 
beneath my feet—seaward, as I trembled lest the ocean should 
forget ‘its’ jurisdiction, and upward in remembrance of the 
Divine command, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

The sight was d, as the foam-capped_ billows came 
frolicking in like flocks of snowy sheep, and the sea-gulls, 
with graceful curve of wing, darted beneath the waves in 
search of prey. One in particular attracted my attention, 
sailing found and round 'an eddy, swaying to and fro, as if 
to watch the graceful motion of some royal fish beneath, 
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there fell at my feet, no fish, but a roll of manuscript. With 
eager haste I opened it and found the following: 

‘‘ History of Sir Isaac Walton, the fisherman, from Sir 
Isaac’s lips before he breathed his last. 

‘‘My ancestors were fishermen of Gallilee, with Peter, 
James, and John, but my father, Isaac, whose name I bear, 
came to this country in 1780, with Lord Cornwallis, who, 
landing his army at this inlet and finding the country a 
trackless desert, detailed Col. Watson with his corps of en- 
gineers, to open a road through to Egg Harbor. e work 
was quickly but roughly done, without the aid of compass, 
and the British army marched triumphantly through its beau- 
tiful concave bed, amid the shouts and cheers of the people 
in the vicinity. It wasa crooked road, made without regard 
to either lines, curves, or angles. Its sidewalk, equally as 
well defined as the road, commingled its beautiful irregu- 
larities with the grades, in manner much like the creeks 
emptying into the Sound, they having no bottom to the mud, 
and it having no bottom to the sand. This road was left by 
the noble English lord as a legacy to the people of Seaville, 
together with many a brave soldier who built it, with the 
injunction that it should never be altered, amended, or dis- 
turbed tillthe day when time shall be no more. Hence its 
present condition. 

‘‘But to my history. My good, kind, genial old father 
died at three-score years and ten, full of honor, and full of 
scales, leaving the little family a small farm with fishing 
privileges usual in those days, and to me his boat and fishing 
gear, with the injunction that in all my piscatorial excursions 

should strictly adhere to the following rules, viz.: Ist, 
faithfully study the nature and habits of the fish you seek; 
2d, give freely of your catch to your neighbor; 3d, never 
make a noise as you near the fishing ground; 4th, never pass 
your boat over the lines of other fishermen; 5th, anchor your 
boat even on the tide with other boats; 6th, avoid the com- 
pany of every man who refuses to observe these rules; 7th, be 
a gentleman at all times and places; 8th, fool the fish but not 
yourself. And now, my dear friends, he said, as he cast his 
eye around the grotto of the mermaids, in which was con- 
gregated the various tribes of whale, sheesphead, drum, bass, 
blackfish, mackerel, skate, tautaug, porgee, weakfish, shark, 
dogs, goody, oysters, shad, stingaree, and,though last but 
not least, the bluefish, I call you all to witness that I have 
kept all these rules from my youth up; not one jot or tittle 
of them have I broken, and Teall you also to witness this 
day how these good rules been broken and trampled on 
by the fishermen of this region. The citizens of South Sea- 
ville, it is well known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, are hospitable, kind, honest, truthful, religious, 
sentimental, charitable, not given to tattling, sober, and dis- 
creet, but the fishermen are shamefully ignorant of the rules 
and etiquette of fishing, which should, and in other parts of the 
world do, govern the conduct of every true disciple of mine. 
In these waters I have been singled as a target to be run 
over by passing boats; my hooks caught by center-boards; 
anchors thrown over my lines; boats rushed as near to me 
as possible in order to frighten a shoal of fish; my kellock 
has been fished; men, like dogs in the manger, have pur- 
posely upset my fishing, and when remonstrated wifh, re- 
ply, ‘‘ fish are not frightened by passing boats, and all old 
fishermen say so.” These things are so. Yes, the Reach, 
Seaglies, Brothers, the Sounds, Ware, Thoroughfare, and a 
host of places are witnesses to it, and I have been grossly 
insulted.” To which the whole convention unanimously 
cried out, ‘‘amen, amen!” and as the last echo of this loud 
response reverberated through the grotto, the noble stock of 
the house of Walton gathered up his remaining strength, 
and rising to his feet exclaimed, with the death rattle sound- 
ing in his throat: ‘‘ My friends, by reason of these things my 
days have been shortened. To-day I go the way of all flesh. 
My last request is that the rules that governed me for three- 
score years and five, be put up in the mouth of every creek 
and thoroughfare in this your jurisdiction, so that the way- 
fisherman, though a fool now, may read and become wise 
hereafter.” 

Sa ete 


SAVING HUMAN LIFE. 


_—— 


Accidents to fishermen, yachtmen, and sportsmen are so 
frequent that it is wise that not only they, but the general 
public should be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
methods of resusc itatingpersons taken from the water. 
We copy in full the series of rules published by the execu- 
tive committee of the Life Saving Society of New York for 
the treatment of persons who may be rescued from the water 
in an insensible condition: 


Rute 1.—To drain off water from the chest and stomach: Instantly 
strip the patient to the waist. Place him face downward, the pit of his 
stomach being raised above the level of his mouth by a large rollof 
clothing placed beneath it. w your weight forcibly two or three 
times, for a moment or two, upon the patient’s back, over the roll of 
clothing so as to press all the fluids in the stemach out of the mouth. 

Rue 2.—To perform artificial breathing: Pee, turn the patient 
upon his back, the roll of clothing being so placed beneath as to make 
the breast-bone ae point of the ly. 

Kneel beside or ide patient’s hips. Grasp front part of the chest 
on either side of the pit of the stomach, resting your fingers along the 
spaces between the short ribs. Brace your elbows against your sides, and 
steadily, grasping and pocentis forward and upward, throw your whole 
weight upon chest, an he y increasing the pressure while you can 
count one, two, three. en, suddenly, let go with a final push, which 
springs you back to your first position. Rest erect upon your knees 
while you can count one, two, three! then make pressure again as before, 
repeating the entire motions at first about four or five times a minute 
gradually increasing to about ten or twelve times. 

Use the same regularity as in blowing bellows, and as is seen in natural 


breathing, which your are imi 2g. 
If another person be mt, let him, with one hand, by means of a 
ay hoid the tip of the tongue out of one corner of the 


dry pec of i 
mouth, and, with the other grasp both wrists and pin them to the 
ground above the.patient’s head. 


After-treatment.—After has become natural, the lent 
briskl F Wrap him in blankets oni, and let him be ki Sane 
Provide free circulation of air. Give teaspoonful 


sad ahernond 
every five minutes the first half hour, and ard occasionly as may 


‘. . 
oe es A moment may turn the scale for life or death. Dry 
Breathing i yieane ae’ tho tee sepals otetn ae If 
is eve! . 
the bi has just ceased, a smart slap on, the face or stomach wil 
; ee came the + and excl cur- 
erties Tebnclaeeated Gb tay calor be- 
to.swallow; the first promotes suffocation, 
3 ‘Avoid impatience of results, time within two hours, you may be 


of success, out there of it. 
Se ey Sete alae coal gus, ce omar oy as also 


in Emaging, ptocendSethe:.come wry te Os. drowning, omit Rule 

0. 1. 

In case of sun-stroke lay the patient in the in free current of air; 

jane , Faise the head slightly, pour upon it a small 

stream water. 
The following suggestions to bathers are also given by the 


‘Averd entering the water within two hours after a meal; or when ex- 


the 
Stay in the not more than bikini a 
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Leave the water always and dress with es and dress at —_ 


Do it immedately on suffering from chilliness, especially if there 
numbness of h and feet. . 
The best time for bathing for strong persons is before, breakfast. 


For the young or weakly the best time is two or three hours after break- 
it 


fast. 

Bathing should be entirely avoided by those in whom it habitually 
causes faintness, giddiness, or disagreeable palpitation of the heart. _ 

Exposures of the head to the sun during bathing is attended with 
—— danger of sun-stroke. 

he proper method of bringing a drowning man to shore is to spree the 
drowning man from behind. Seize him with your left hand by the hair, 
coat-collar, or shoulder. Turn him upon his back, and then place his 
head upon your chest, and, with your right arm free, swim upon your 
back to the laxd. (If by the left hand alone it be too difficult to turn him 
upon his back, apply, in addition, the right hand to his right shoulder, and 
the turning will easily accomplished). If he be conscious, encourage 
him and direct him to straighten out his legs. 

If the drowning man be out of sight under the water, watch ony 
for the rising of a bubble upon the surface; he will usually be foun 
directly below it. 





Pachting and Boating 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 




















DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK CHARLESTON 
h. m. h. m. h. m. 
August 21, 10 55 | 7 39 6 55 
a 22, ll # 8 15 7 3A 
" 23, morn, 8 54 8 09 
- 24, 0 09 9 30 8 44 
* 25, 0 4 10 04 9 18 
+ 26, | 1 18 | 10 36 9 5&2 
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The storm of last week interfered sadly with the pro- 
gramme of the New York Yacht Club, now on its annual 
cruise. It kicked up an ugly sea on Long Island Sound, 
and compelled the yachts torun into the several harbors 
for shelter, where they remained for two days weather- 
bound. None of the skippers felt inclined to improve the 
opportunity thus afforded to test the sea-going qualities of 
their jaunty craft, but preferred to lay snugly at their 
chains under the lee of the land. The daily press have 
very unjustly, we think, joined in chaffing these amateur 
tars and jolly yachtsmen for their lack of pluck in declin- 
ing to weather out the storm. We much doubt if these 
writers have any idea of the nasty chop which can be 
kicked up on the Sound, and we fancy if they had been in 
the places of those they so glibly ridicule they would have 
done precisely as they did, and put for harbor. If they 
didn’t they ought to. It is better to do this than to start 
your seams and lose your top hamper. As the pursuit of 
the squadron is pleasure, and not a cruise in the high lati- 
tudes or across the Atlantic, it seems reasonable that the 
sailing masters and owners should choose a clear sky and a 
smooth sea, even at the risk of being called ‘‘fair weather 
sailors.” Weare free to affirm that it was by no means a 
lack of courage or seamanship that made them seek secu- 
rity, as the sailing masters and crews are picked men from 
the mercantile marine of the world, and no one will 
gainsay but that the owners are at times recklessly daring. 
We must all recollect that even in these prosperous times 
the richest of us dislikes to have a brand new set of racing 
sails split to ribbons just on the eve of the greatest regatta, 
as regards cups, purses, &c., ever held at Newport. Most 
all of the yachts carried two sets of sails, one for cruising 
and the other for racing, and the majority of the yachts 
that sought good anchorage were in good racing trim. 

What would some of our roadsters think of trotting out 
their hght wagons over stony roads, or through deep mud, 
to test the strength of their wheels and axles, the wind and 
bottom of their fast steppers, and their own pluck to en- 
dure a cold and pelting rain-storm? ‘‘How high is dat ?” 

The New York Yacht Squadron started again, August 18, 
from Newport on a cruise. It was the intention to anchor 
overnight at Oak Bluffs, one of the worst anchorages on the 
coast with the prevailing wind. The weather again was 
very dirty and stormy, and after cruising for an hour or 
so, several of the yachts coming to grief, the commodore 
very properly signalled from the flag-ship the order to re. 
turn to Newport. The stragglers came in one by one, 
and reported on board the flag-ship for consultation. The 
schooners Alarm, Resolute, Madeleine, Tarolinta, Rambler, 
Columbia, Tidal Wave, Josephine, Idler, Foam, Eva, and 
Clio, and the sloops Vision and Vindex were represented. 
Talking over the morning sail the damage was found to be 
considerable. The Columbia had snapped her main gaff, 
the Vindex sprung her mainmast, the Vixen sprung aleak 
in her sternport, and the Eva parted her starboard shroud. 
After some little discussion, it was decided for the present 
to give up the visit to Martha’s Vineyard, and a telegram to 
that effect was immediately despatched to the proprietor of 
the Sea View House. 

The Bennett and Douglass cups will be sailed for to-day. 
If the races are all concluded by Friday night the fleet will 
leave on Saturday morning for the Vineyard, and return to 
Newport on Tuesday. 

The following yachts have entered for the Bennett cup:— 
Tarolinta, Madeleine, Tidal Wave, Idler, Foam, Alarm, Eva, 
Clio, and perhaps the Madgie. The boats will start from an 
imaginary line between Fort Adams and the Dumplings, 
and sail around Block Island buoy and return. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club have become an incor- 
porated body, and leased Huckleberry Island in the Sound, 
near the shore. They are about to build a handsome club- 
house and dock, to cost about $6,000. The club comprises 
about twenty yachts, and doubtless will meet with the suc- 
cess it deserves. 

The fourth annual regatta of the Charlestown Yacht 
Club took place August 18, off Long Island. Twelve boats 
entered. The course for first-class yachts was fifteen miles 
and for second-class twelve miles. Mystery took the first 
prize, an elegant silver pitcher, and Daion the second prize. 
In the second-class Bullbow took the first prize and Odd 
Fellow the second. Center-board boats, Lilley took the 
first prize, and Napoleon the second. 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Atalanta boat. club held their twenty-fifth annual 
regatta, and the first regatta on the Harlem river, on Satur- 
day, August 16th. The weather looked ominous in the 
morning, and deterred many friends of the Atalanta’s from 
participating in the favorite pastime. At twelve o’clock 
the sun poured down with a vengeance. Many members 
going down by rail swelled the number on board the steamer 
(N. Seymour) and barge to almost 600. Take the regatta as 
a whole it was a great success; take it 4s an exhibition of 
rowing, it was scarcely satisfactory; the course should al- 
ways be kept as clear as possible, the starting point dis- 
tinctly seen, and the starter heard by pistol shot other- 
wise. 

The first race senior sculls; entries: J. C. O’Neil, ma- 
jenta and lavender; E. Blake, red and crimson; Eben 
Losee, purple and red. Distance two miles. Losee 
took the start, and was fouled by Blake, who upset; 
O’Neil gave up rowing, and Losee won at good pace, 
making the distance in fourteen minutes fifty seconds. The 
second race junior sculls; entries, James Goodrich, George 
Young, W. A. Penny, and E. Mills. George Young 
took the first prize, and W. A. Penny the second prize, 
the gold cross. ; 

The third race, two eight-oared barges entered; the fol- 
lowing crews came to starting point. Columbia—W. Knight, 
E. Mills, Jr., W. C. Mainland, W. A. Penny, P. C. Benja- 
min, E. Losee, C. D. Zachman, W. H. Shear, stroke, J. B. 
Burrell, coxswain. 

Atalanta—W. T. Mook, J. Withey, A. R. Haddock, H. 
R. Goodrich, M. B. Cox, George Young, W. E. Silken, C 
Earwicher, stroke, A. 8. Swain, coxswain. 

The Columbia crew took the lead and maintained it 
throughout, wining easily by three lengths. 

The fourth race; married vs. single. The married men 
had previously won twenty years in succession, but failed 
to obtain their majority. Married—A. S. Swain, Van 
Zandt, A. Handy, T. Van Radin, stroke. 

Single—E. Blake, H. B. Leroy, C. 8. Osborn, J. C. 
O'Neill, stroke. 

This race was for the champion flag of the club. 
O’Neill’s crew had their oars first in the water, and gained 
a decided start, which they kept up until finish, coming in 
some four lengths ahead. 

Between the races of the Atalanta’s the Gulick entered 
four single sculls, John Bryson, W. H. Sear, Thomas 
Moore, and J. A. Kobbe, who rowed for the champion 
badge of the club, valued at $150, to become the final 
property of the winner, as the ‘‘old Gulicks” are about to 
disband. The younger members propose organizing a new 
club in the spring. This race was won with perfect ease 
by John Bryson, who becomes the happy possessor of the 
champion badge. 

On coming home the sight down. the river was very pic. 
turesque; the shores lined with people, and the several 
boating clubs sent their single sculls, pair-oars, gigs, eight 
and ten oared barges to enliven the beautiful scene. On 
passing Randall’s Island, Wallace’s full band struck up 
‘* Hail Columbia,” boys and children lining the shores, 
and with their shrill voices giving us a parting salute. 

The Saratoga Rowing Association hold a grand national 
regatta on September 11th and 12th. It is open to all recog- 
nized amateur boating associations in the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. Entries must be made on or before 
September ist. Saratoga lake, as everybody knows, is a 
lovely sheet of water, and has an unobstructed course of 
five miles straight aw y. As an evidence of good faith on 
the part of clubs entering their boats an entrance fee of $20 
will be required, to be returned if the boat entered draws 
into line. The distance in the single, double, and paired 
oared races will be two miles. In the four-oared shell race 
the distance will be three miles—one and a half miles and 
return. The total value of the prizes is $3,000. Amateurs 
only will be allowed to row. 


John Kyle, foot of 138rd street, East river, is finishing a 
new boat for the Harlem River Rowing club; the boat is 
built of white cedar, Spanish cedar upper streak, forty 
feet long, three feet seven inches beam, sliding seats. 
Weight 180 pounds. 

George Brown of Halifax, and John A. Biglin‘of New 
York, will row an ‘‘ Internations! Scullers’ race,” two and 
a half miles and return in Halifax harbor, Thursday, August 
28th, for $1,000 aside. It is the intention of Biglin if he 
wins, to challenge the champions of the Tyne and the 
Thames, in England. 


The following are the rules adopted by the Stewards for 
the government of the International regatta, to take place 
next month near St. John, New Brunswick. We print 
them, more particularly to serve the future use of those who 
may like to defer to the judgment of professionals and hon- 
orable experts in regatta rules to be adopted: 

mentor Rare Ree ey es 


day, r. 
manner; The starter on 
» shall give the signal to 

at once recall the 
ing to start again shall be 
uabeter, sll be allowed. but not bef 
‘ wi ‘ore, 
tovievide foul. ‘The boat Sesihea by an to hove tonled shall be dis- 


a it shall ‘be considered « foul when, after the race has commenced, any 

by his See een tk on in contact with the oar, 

boatorpeeon of another , and nothing else shall be consid- 
2 water does so at his 

aie octets ee aa, Sar ae Be 

ie ma its own buoy, the turn te be made in shore 


9. If in any race in which more than two boats start a foul takes \ 


and the boat adjudged by the um; to hav 
turning point first, the race shall ; 
the boat fouled does not come in first, or if the umpire is unable to de- 
cide which boat has committed the foul, the race over 
again, unless the umpire shall decide that the boat which came in first 
had sufficient lead. at the moment of the foul 
race assigned to it. 

10. Whenever the umpire shall direct a race to be rowed ever again, 
any boat pefneing £9207 amin shall be distanced. 

11. Every boat shall stan by ity own accidents. 

12. The sions given by 
no appeal therefrom. 


When the affair comes off, another batch of regulations 
will be issued by which the affairs of the regatta shall 


be governed . 


Shot Gun and Hifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR AUGUST. 
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Woodcock, Scolopax Rusticola; uimaux Curlew, Nwmenius Borealis; 
Primated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido, Blue Grouse of Weshi: m Territory, 
Tetrao Cesius, and all kinds of Bay birds, including the wit, Limo- 
sine, Curlew, Numenius Arquata, Plover, Charadraius, and Sandpipers, 
Tringine. Also such kind of wild fowl as are strong of wing. 


mihi gikes 

Under this head last week an unfortunate blunder was 
made by inadvertently changing the captions of two 
articles that had been prepared, the one for pinnated grouse, 
aud the other for ruffed grouse. It now stands corrected. 

The weather during the early part of our current week was 
decidedly bad for shooting, storms of more or less violence 
prevailing from Maine to Minnesota, which drove the birds 
to close.cover. If there is anything a dainty bird dislikes it 
is to get his plumage wet. By this time, however, they have 
probably shaken out their feathers and are on the wing 
again. 

An almost endless variety of birds is found on the shores 
and inlets of Long Island and New Jersey. The best 
feeding grounds are Pelican bar, South bay; Egg Har- 
bour, Montauk point, Forked rivers near Barnegat, several 
promontories near Stonington, Conn., Currituck Inlet, N. 
C., and Cobb’s Island on the Eastern shore of Virgin- 
ia. At the two latter named places, shooting commences 
early in September. The Godwit commonly called ‘‘Mar- 
lin” are getting scarcer every year. It is a very noisy bird 
and has an odd shrill cry that sounds like “‘grutto” rapidly 
repeated; they are very strong on the wing, of a light grey 
color, and feed in bogs and marshes near the sea shore, 
have four eggs, and are very delicious as a table bird. 


Curlew are generally very abundant and breed in high, 
hilly, and sandy grounds. The nest is very slight and 
usually contains four eggs, placed with the small ends to- 
gether. These birds have a singular way of just keeping 
out of gun-shot, and rise with a mournful cry, alarming 
every bird within hearing, thus spoiling the sport among 
the Wiletts, as at certain seasons they frequently associate 
with one another. The best decoy is to tie a dark band- 
anna handkerchief on the top of a small stick, the gunner 
lying concealed behind some dry drift wood, waiving the 
decoy and imitating their cry from time to time. It is not 
thought highly of as a table bird, but when properly cooked 
with a little lemon, and good cayenne, it is not to be de- 
spised. 

The plover (several species) have a singular habit when 
alighting on the ground in the breeding time; they drop 
their wings, stand with their legs half bent, and trembling 
as if unable to support their bodies. In this absurd position 
they will sometimes stand for several minutes, uttering a 
curious sound, and then seem to balance themselves with 
great difficulty. This singular maneuvre is no doubt in- 
tended to induce a belief that they may be easily caught and 
so turn the attention of the egg-gatherer from the pursuit of 
the eggs to themselves. Plovers’ eggs are recognized all 
over the world asa great delicacy. The Wiletts, yellow 
legs and Sandpipers have so often been described that most of 
our readers are familiar with their habits. The first flight of 
these birds was seen August 7th, by Cornelius Bennett, from 
his yacht ‘‘ Mystic,” B. Y. C., Freeport, South side L. I. 
The most successful way to shoot these birds is as follows: 
If possible, go out early in the morning on a high flood tide, 
taking care to select along narrow sand-bar that is not 
covered at high water, and one that juts out from the main 
land; gather some dry drift-wood and build a small blind, 
scooping out the sand. You can then put out a few stdols 
about twenty-five yards from the blinds on the edge of high 
water, and commence to imitate their whistle; if the wind 
should be blowing on shore and the tide likely to be very 
high, the sand-bars will be all covered and the birds, having 
no place to alight, fly backwards and forwards across this 
point waiting for the tide to recede. Never pick up the 
wing-tipped ones, as they act as nature’s decoys; they flutter 
their wings, uttering shrill whistles, and bring down hun- 
dreds of others to see ‘‘what is the matter.” Now is the 
time to let them have it, as you generally can kill several 
dozens in the next half hour. Another plan is to sail leisurely 
down on the birds as they are feeding on the bars; but if 
there are any Curlew there, look out, as it is necessary to re- 
main perfectly still and hide yourself. The slightest over- 
sight on the part of the sportsmen to observe these laws, 
the Curlew will instantly give the alarm and your sport is 
nil, With everything in your favor, tides, wind, slightly 
foggy weather, the shooting at Curlew is generally at long 
range. Now and then you may get a crack’at them as 
fly over at forty yards or so.” Your clothes should be of a 
marsh-grass, or sedge color. Always have the barrels of 
your gun well ‘‘ browned;” use a ten bore, four and a half 
drams of powder, and one and a quarter ounces of No. 7 
shot, a pair of rubber boots and a light rubber blanket. For 

‘the smaller bay snipe you can use No. 10 shot aid upwards, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








according to their size. For Plover, if you have a fine re- 


trieving spaniel, take him along. 


There never was better weather for bay-shooting than 
the cloudy days that followed the storm, and several Brook- 
lyn experts at once improved the opportunity on chosen 
ground. Dr. Aten andthe Pike brothers wert to Shinne- 
cook, Messrs Thompson and Wingert to Barnegat, and 
Mr. Mermier and friend to South Oyster Bay. All met with 


indifferent success. 


PrnnaTED GrovusE.—Among the many families of the 
Grouse species the Pinnated Grouse, or Prairie chicken, is 
undoubtedly the most numerous, and are to be found in the 
North Western States in almost- incredible numbers. The 
color of the Pinnated Grouse is mottled, with black, white 
and brown, the male bird having two small wing-like append- 
ages on the neck, (hence pinnated) streaked with black, and 
brown, and a semicircular comb of orange-colored skin over 
each eye. They are great fighters, dashing at each other 
with more display than effect, and with little or no damage 
done on either side. The length is nineteen inches. This 
bird is found in open plains on which are a few trees, and 
taking to the scrub oak for shelter. The nestis composed of 
grasses and leaves, built on the ground under the shelter of 
abush. The eggs are brownish white and from ten to fif- 
teen in number. The great increase of this description of 
bird is owing to the immense wheat fields which have been 
sown during the last ten years in the West, where they 


assemble in packs, and are the gleaners of the harvest. 


There has always been a great dispute among sportsmen 
as to the which of the two dogs is the better, the pointer, 
or the setter. The former it is true, will hold his early train- 
ing longer than the latter, as if the setter has been on chain 
a long time, his courage is so high that he will show a little 
wildness, while a thoroughly broken pointer may be depended 
on from season to season, unless he is spoiled by bad shoot- 
ing. Our advicc is, if you have an extraordinary dog of 
either kind, take him along; if not, the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of good Prairie chicken grounds have always’ fair 
dogs, and are only too happy to goalong and afford you every 
amusement. Another great desideratum is the dress; always 
wear that color and texture which will least attract the at- 
tention of the grouse and be most comfortable to the 
wearer. At this season of the year the birds are in packs. 
You can shoot a twelve bore breech-loader with No. 7 shot. 
Later on, as the birds get wild and separated, a ten bore gun 


é 


and No. 5 shot will answer better. 


Chicago is the city to start from, as so many favored local- 
ities diverge from this point, but at either of the undermen- 
tioned places you can have good shooting, and what is half 
the battle, a hearty welcome. Belle plains, Iowa, 274 miles 
from Chicago, C. & N. W. R. R., Elk Horn, Wisconsin, 
where the Greenhead Sportsman’s Club have thei head- 
quarters, and would be happy to show any gentleman sports- 


men their grounds &€., Prescott, on the St. Croix river, 


Pearce Co. Wisconsin, is par excellence the place to make 
your headquarters. You can then hunt through the counties 
of Polk, Dunn and Barron, where you will find the Pinnated 
Grouse in great abundance, and other varieties of game in 
their seasons. Accounts of Pinnated Grouse shooting in our 


issues from week to week. 


BLUE GrovusE.—We can say very little about this mag- 


nificent and delicious bird as distinguished from the Pinnated 
Grouse of the Western States, its habits being similar, 
though in size it is much larger. It abounds in vast num- 
bers in the woods and immense open barrens near the Strait 
of Fuca. Their food is of such a luscious nature that the 
description is barely credible. Whortleberries of a size, 
color, rich fruity flavor such as we never dream of in these 
localities, and the raspberry, or salmon-berry, as they are 
called, of two kinds, both of large size and very prolific. 
One variety is of the most gorgeous deep scarlet, and the 
other a soft delicate shade of amber, such as nature only 
can bestow on her fruits. 

Some very fine trap-shooting was done at ‘‘ Nelson’s” in 
Flatbush, last Saturday, by prominent amateurs of Brook- 
lyn, whose names we are requested not to give. The fol- 
owing is the score: 


Se a ay So t00 2-2-8 a 2 oe 8 ee 
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* [t would be difficult to beat B’s string. 

On Saturday there is to be a gentlemen’s test at the traps, 
a Deerfoot Park, Coney Island road. Some twenty-one 
good shooters will participate. 

Messrs. Madison and Browne have just made a target 
with the Remington rifle as follows: Conditions—two feet 
target,. eight inch bullseye, 160 yards, and thirty-seven 
to the siring. The target showed eighteen bullseyes, and 
only four outers. Mr. Madison’s last seven shots were on 
the lower right hand corner of the bullseye, in a diameter 
of three inches. 

The Marquis of Lorne is a crack shot at Wimbledon, and 
this month, Lord de Grey struck the deer twice in the heart 
with a double barrelled rifle while it was passing once. 

—The question of the room occupied by the deer in Eng- 
land, has been quite a subject of controversy of late. It has 
been :ound that they displaced 400,000, sheep, but of this 
number only a fractional part of the sheep could have been 
brought to market. 


ee 3 
The Athletic club foot of 138rd street, East river, will 
hold another meeting on Saturday, August 26th. There 


will be walking, running races, &c. It is very probable 
that Mr. Buermayer and M. Burris will run again for the 


100 yards challenge medal, both of the men having won 
" + twice. 
























































Che Horse and the Course. 





afternoon, with heavy showers. 


last heats. Time 2:34, 2:33%, and 2:37. 


straight heats. Time 2:23}, 2:248, 2:248. 


heat and race in 2:25}. 


in three straight heats, 2:30, 2:294 2:314. 


trotted in a heavy rain storm. 


beaten 2:24. 


the rain storm. 

and Fellowcraft walked over. 

started, Won by Dublin, by four lengths. Time 1:48}. 
by six lengths. Time 2:464. 

2:24. 
‘heat won by Arizona, onelength in advance. Tlme 7:65%. 


A remarkably good heat in ee’ respect. Second heat, 
Arizona again came in winner. ime 8:28}. 


Third race was for $500; one and three-fourth miles to be 
run. Three horses started, Business winning by three 


lengths. Time 3:12}. 


Lone’ Brancu.—Second annual meeting West End 


Jockey Club, was held August 16th. 
The First race was for the gentlemen’s subscription cup, 
mile heats, the best two in three, for gentlemen Jocks only. 


Entries: Impecunious ridden by Mr. Frank Durand. Lord 
Jersey, by Mr. John 8. Hoey, Jerold, by Mr. F. B. Stout- 


enburgh. Wonby Jerold. Time 1:57}, second heat 2:02. 


The next event was the Ladies’ cup, between gentlemen’s 


hacks, ridden by gentlemen Jocks. Five entries. Modoc, 
ridden by Mr. 


mouth, Mr. J. Hoey. Distance one, mile. This race was 


badly bungled. Somebody rung the bell which started off 
odoc parted with his rider, at 
the false start. The race was eventually won by Jack Hor- 


a portion of the riders. 


ner. The same day another purse was subscribed for on 
the ground, to be ridden for by gentlemen, who started 


their horses, under the misapprehension, caused by the false 


start, which was won by Mr. C. H. Townsend’s Rummy. 
Time 2:13}. 
August 18.—Rain, rain, rain. Purse of $3,000 for horses 


that had never beaten 2:38. Twelve horses started of which 


six were distanced. Hart’s little Longfellow winning 2:38}, 
2:38}, 2:393. Same day, purse $1,500 for five-year-olds and 
under. Wilson’s Kate Bennett won in three straight heats, 
2:33, 2:38, 2:41. Last race, purse $6,000, free to all; four 
horses entered; Goldsmith won in three straight heats, 2:254, 
2:274, 2:344. 

August 20th.—One hundred and sixty horses have been 
entered, for the extra meeting on Friday and Saturday. 
The gentlemen at Long Branch, have offered a silver “punch 
bowl, valued at a thousand dollars, for the best amateur 
race, with amateur rider, during the meeting. 


Smuggler, ‘‘ the great Kansas trotter,” is on his way to 
the Prospect Park grounds, where this fall he will be en- 
tered for the large purses. The St. Louis Democrat says it 
has been asserted that he has frequently trotted a mile in- 
side of 2:20, and this on the Olathe track, which is said to 
be a few yards over a milein length. He is a large, power- 
ful bay, seven years old, and sixteen hands high. 





The Cheyenne Leader makes an appeal for the preserva- 
tion of the buffalo from indiscriminate slaughter. Last 
year, 200,000 were killed for their skins alone. The exten- 
sion of railroads has given the hunters an opportunity to 
drive the buffaloes into comparatively restricted districts, 
and thus they are penned and shot down, and tens of thous- 
ands of carcasses are left rotting on the The de- 
— has been so great that the market has been seriously 


—Rosicrucian, sold at Middle Park, Eltham, last mcnth, 
was started at 5,000 guineas and fetched 6,200 guineas. 


Utica Trorrine Races.—Second annual meeting took 
place, on August 12th. Weather very bad towards the 


First race, for a purse of $4,000; ior horses that had 
never beatcn 2:34: $2,000 for the first, $1,000 to the 
second, and $600 for the third, and $400 for the fourth 
horse. Mile heats; the best three in five, in harness. M. 
Goodlin’s bay gelding, Stewart Maloney, won the three 


The second race was the great event of the day: fora 
purse of $5,000, for horses that had never beaten 2:27. 
There were eleven entries, eight horses coming to the post. 
Won by A. Goldsmith’s bay gelding, Gloster, in three 


August 15th.—The races on this day were those which 
had been postponed on the 13th and 14th, in consequence of 
the rain. The park was thronged. The first was for horses 
that had never beaten 2:21, for $6,000, mile heats, best 
three in five in harness. There were five horses starting, Judge 
Fullerton, Sensation, Camors, Lucille Golddust. Gloster, 
withdrawn. Fullerton won the first heat, in 2:22; the 
second in 2:234, the third heat, he is said to have trotted 
the half mile in 1;04%, the fastest mile on record, and 
would have won the heat, had not Lucille Golddust crossed 
him, while rounding the turn on the home-stretch. 
The fourth heat, Fullerton fell behind, and it looked 
as if he would be distanced, when with a noble effort, he 
made for the front and gaining at every stride, won the 


The second race was for $2,500, for horses that had never 
beaten 2:50. Won by Budd Noble’s bay mare, Clementine, 


August 16th,—A purse of $6,000 was trotted for, by horses 
that had never beaten 2:30. Five entries. Won by Frank 
Van Ness’ bay gelding, St. James, in three straight heats. 
Time 2:25%, 2:25%, 2:30. The last heat was slower, it being 


Second race; purse of $5,000; for horses that had never 
Eleven entries. Won by A. Goldsmith’s 
hay gelding, Gloster, in three straight heats. As Gloster 
won three straight heats on the 12th of August, this double 
event, is we think without a parallel in the history of the. 
turf. Time 2:24, 2:22%, 2:264. It must be remembered 
that the track was in the worst possible condition from 


SaARATOGA.—August 15th.—First race, three year old 
sweep-stakes. Two entries. Little’s Fellowcraft, and Lewis 
& Co’s. Jere Johnson. The auctioneer horse was withdrawn, 


The second raee was for $500, for two year olds; six 


Third race Free Handicap for all ages. Purse $600. 
One and one-half mile dash; six entries. Won by Merodac 


August 16th.—First race, purse $500. One and one-eighth 
mile, free handicap for all ages. Won by Eolus. Time 


The second race was fora purse of $3,000; four mile 
heats, for all ages; $2,500 to the winner, $500 for the second 
horse, and entrance $50 to the third. The following horses 
started: Bessie Lee, Arizona, Hubbard, and Viley. First 








harles Willis, Jack Horner, by Mr. Frank 
Durand, Golddust, by Mr. J. P. Remington, Lord Mon- 






































Athletic Pastimes. 


CROQUET. 








HAT a steadfast hold croquet has !Go where you may 
you will find its votaries. The noble expanses of 
our parks, the tiny garden lawns, even the sea side beaches, 
are studded thick with arches, and the pleasant click of the 
mallet and ball resounds through the air. There is adeal of 
the private, inner life in the preparation of the game, which is 
unrecorded. Who is it that looks never so eagerly in the 
morning paper for the weather report? Surely that lithe 
and winsome lassie has no ships at sea; no lover on the 
raging main? She is scanning the columns to find out 
whether the afternoon will be clear and fair, for she has a 
mighty match of croquet to play to-day, a match, it is true, 
which was commenced as long ago asthe first pleasant May 
day, but which is still undecided ; and then the toilette, 
the dainty skirts, the jaunty hat, the tidy boots—all inte- 
gral parts of thegame. ‘‘So glad,” (we overheard the other 
day one fair speaker saying to her friend on the croquet 
ground)—‘‘so glad that those dreadfully huge bunchy skirts 
are out of style, for how could we, dear, play croquet in 
those old inflated Jupes ?”, And just then she took her turn 
with the mallet and made an excellent hit on her adver- 
sary’s ball ; then the pretty foot came into play. The neat- 
est possible instep stood balancing on her enemy’s ball, and 
the next moment whack it sounded as with vigorous wrist 
and sturdy stroke she sent her enemy’s ball clear across the 
ground! Watch, too, those little boys, bending under the 
weight of the croquet box as they are tugging it along, and 
the mother and the two daughters and the gentlemen who 
follow—that is the idylic type of croquet playing. Think 
of the enthusiastic lady, who plays after sundown, groping 
for the balls—or the inventive lady, who vows she will have 
calcium lights to illuminate her croquet ground with the 
next time the moon disappoints her. Croquet is a good 
game, principally because it combines within itself suffi- 
cient healthy exercise with skill, and above all is a sociable 
game. But is it the only out-door sport ladies can enjoy ? 
Why the gentler sex play at golf in England, and amuse 
themselves wonderfully at it. They are going to have 
(these charming English ladies) a golf tournament shortly. 
It isa game presenting no great difficulties, and can be 
learnt as readily as croquet. Then there is archery, now 
almost forgotten in the United States, though practiced in 
Canada. Why should we not revive it? It will be the 
pleasant task of the Forest AND STREAM to use its best 
endeavors to resuscitate female archery. Requiring no ex- 
cesive exertion, combining with itself the most refined and 
elegant associations, the bow seems to us specially adapted 
to relieve the sedentary occupations to which our women 
are still far too much devoted. 
——___—e_____- 
CRICKET. 
cai Nail 
FINE game of cricket was played on Saturday, Au- 
gust 16th, between the St. George’s, of this city, and 
the Staten Island club. The day was all that could be de- 
sired, and notwithstanding the late heavy rains the ground 
was in fair condition. Some of the St. George’s men made 
a good stand at the bat, and the bowling of Brewster (Stat- 
en Island club) was above the average. The St. George’s 
club will have to look to their laurels on the arrival of the 
“United St. Louis eleven.” The St. George’s won the 
game with a score of 91 to the Staten Island club’s 38. 

The United St. Louis eleven will arrive here on the 9th 
of September, and most likely play the St. George's and 
other clubs on the four following days. 

The Manhattan club go to Boston next week to play the 


Walthams. 
The St. George’s. play the Boston and Waltham clubs on 


' August 29th and 30th at Boston, Massachusetts. 


The St. George’s club was organized in the year 1840. 
The greatest difficulty with them of late years has been to 
find a piece of land within easy distance of the city suffi- 
ciently large to make a good wicket and to play on. Their 
grounds at West Ninth street, Hoboken, are in good condi- 
tion, and several improvements have been made since the 
last season. We are likely to have some éxciting times be- 
fore the season closes, as the St. Louis and St. Gecrge’s 
clubs of St. Louis have picked a strong eleven from both 
clubs, to be called ‘‘The United eleven of St. Louis,” and 
purpose starting immediately to play matches with the 
various clubs of the Northern cities and Canada. The St. 
George’s, of New York, start the latter end of the week to 
play matches with the Waltham and Boston clubs. 

W. G. Grace, Esq., of England, in a late match, Gentle- 
men vs. Players, made in his first inning 158 runs. The 
Player’s (professional cricketers) total runs were only 106; 
thus Mr. Grace beat the players off his own bat in the three 
first innings, a feat never performed before in the annals of 


cricket. 

The National Amateur Gymnastic and Athletic Tourna- 
ment Association was organized for the purpose of devel- 
oping the taste for athletic pastimes. Its principal aim is 
to bring amateur athletes together for friendly contests. 
Athletic clubs, college and public gymnasiums, and lifting 
cure establishments are invited to send their best men. It 
is proposed to hold a grand tournament on November 8th, 
and to offer many small prizes, so that a large number may 
haveja chance of winning than have it confined, a few. 
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To-day, August 2ist, Is held the annual meeting of the 
Calendonians at Myrtle avenue park, Brooklyn. There are 
no sports more truly athletic, or calculated to test and mani- 
fest the latent nerve power and muscle, than these ancient 
Scottish games, which always attract large crowds of spec- 
tators. The athletes sometimes exhibit wonderful feats of 
strength and agility, and we expect to receive a startling 
record from the field in the matter of putting the stone, 
throwing the hammer and tossing the caber. The hercu- 
lean performances of the great champion, Downie, are 
almost beyond belief. 

The pastor of a certain Congregational Church in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, is aboutgto be dismissed, a morning paper 
states. He is thus described :—‘‘He is a talented but erratic 
young man, a devotee of tobacco, a favorite with the girls, 
a singer in a quartet, and an active member of a base ball 
nine. He also writes poetry and plays chess. The old- 
fashioned members of the church are now looking for an 
old man who has had the smallpox, and who is too stiff to 
make the distance between the bases.” 


Saturday, the 16th, was a gala day for the base ball play- 
ers. A sharp contest for the championship took place at 
Philadelphia between the Athletic and Washington 
clubs, which the former won by ascore of 14to0. The 
fielding on both sides was excellent, but the effective pitch- 
ing and batting of the Athletics won them the game. 

On the same day there was a base-ball match at the Capi- 
toline Grounds, Brooklyn, between representatives of the 
chess clubs of that city and this. The game was played 
with remarkable skill for amateurs. Several distinguished 
chess players participated. 

On the same day an exciting contest took place at Chicago 
between the Boston and Philadelphia clubs, in which the 
Bostons were victorious by a score of 11 to8. Over 3,000 
persons witnessed the game. 

In the game between the Mutuals, of New York, and the 
Atlantics, of Brooklyn, played at the Union grounds, Brook- 
lyn, on Saturday, the New Yorkers won by a score of 12 
to 4. 

Also, the same day, there was a wrestling match at New 
Haven between Homer Lane, of New York, and William 
L. Kennedy, of New Haven, for $500 a side. First and third 
fall for Kennedy, and the victory. 

There was a foot race on Saturday at Providence, R. I. 
The contests were all for short-distances, one of 500 yards, 
one of 150, and the others 100 yards. 

First race.—Henry Crandall, of Queen City, Mo., and J. 
A. Stratton, of Fall River, Mass.. 200 yards, for $500 a 
side. Crandall winner by twelve feet. Time 21} seconds. 

Second race,—John Smith, of Providence, and John Mc- 
Mann, of Pawtucket; 150 yards, $100a side. Smith win- 
ner by two feet. 

Third race.—W. A. Kendrick, Mt. Sterling, Il., and John 
Allison, of Providence, 100 yards, $250 aside. Won by 
Allison by two feet in ten seconds, 


Military Hews. 
Aitiaialipevniake 

T is nevertheless a fact, say what you will, that promo- 

tions in the army are few and far between, particularly in 
peace times. Occasionally. it is true, some good man enters 
the army and after long service, or some act of gallantry 
on the frontier, obtains a strap if he passes the required 
examination ; but the promotion of enlisted men is rather 
an exception than a rule, not only in our army but ‘all ar- 
mies. But few, fortunately, enter the service with the 
idea of rising to a commission, the majority enlisting for 
the mere sake of a livelihood, others for an adventure, and 
others again, we regret to say, as & means of covering 
crime or of flight from civil justice. The army draws to 
itself some of the worst classes, we are free to say—men 
whose ambition never reaches the grade of a commissioned 
officer. The positions of second lieutenants, to some extent, 
are filled from civil life, and when such vacancies exist, 
after the assignment of the West Point graduates, sometimes 
twenty applications are made for each vacancy. These 
vacancies are generally filled by the sons of officers, intel- 
ligent department clerks, etc., the number from the ranks 
of the army being invariably in the minority instead of the 
majority, as it should be, if encouragement for faithful 
performance of duty is to be the rulein the army. Re- 
cently the President selected some forty names from a list 
of about 400 applicants for appointments as second lieuten- 
ants in the regular army, and the majority of these were 
selected as above stated. Yet in this little batch there were 
some promotions from the ranks, and even a Modoc volun- 
teer (a private) was recommended for a commission. These 
promotions are well worthy of publication, we therefore 
append them, as follows :—Commissary Sergeant William 
Allen, at Camp Apache, A. T.; Frank 8. Hinkle, sergeant 
of company A, Fifth Infantry ; James L. Murray, an en- 
listed man of the army; William C. Roundy, sergeant of 
the Twenty-first Infantry; John Sheldon, sergeant-major 





. of the Second Infantry; Sergeant Theo. Smith, of the sig- 


nal corps; Fred. Theiss, sergeant of M company, Seventh 
Cavalry, and last, but not least, in these ‘hot spells,” James 
C. Winters, a Modoc volunteer. This list shows that less 
than one-quarter only of these promotions are made from 
the ranks. This ought not to be so, still the inferior char- 
acter of the men generally enlisted has much to do with 
this. . ; 

The subjugation of the ‘Peace Commission” Modocs, 
after a somewhat protracted campaign, does not seem to 
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have settled the Indian question, if the latest news from 
the fronticr is any. indication of the peaceful inclinations of 
these poetical Lo’s! These noor fellows are roaming about 
attacking unprotected settlements, stealing horses, etc., 
and never missing a chance to take ascalp. One of their 
nice little bands has been making some fun in the vicinity 
of Fort McKavett. Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Second 
Cavalry, with forty men, went after the inhuman murderers 
of Mrs. Richards and Miss Hall, tn the Wind River Valley, 
some few weeks since, but missed their trail, it having been 
washed away by the rains. This detachmen however, in 
the opinion of Colonel Brockett, of the Second Cavalry; 
was altogether too small, and would have undoubtedly been 
overpowered had they fallen in with the Indians, who were 
reported a good force. This detachment (company B) of 
the Second has had severe scouting service, and the force 
in the vicinity of Fort Stambaugh, W. T., and other posts 
on the frontier should be largely increased if the Govern- 
ment ever expects to check Indian depredations. Our little 
detachments in the Indian country have extended lines to 
protect, and, restrained as they are by the peace policy of 
the Government, stand a small chance against the Indians. 
General Crook has somewhat settled the Indian business 
in Arizona, but not by a peace policy, and General ‘‘Phil” 
and General Sherman think it about time these savages 
were either kept on the Government reservations and made 
to do something for a living, or the troops allowed to wipe 
a few of them out. It strikes us this peace policy should 
have ceased with the Modoc war, but as long as the Indian 
agents send cases of breech-loading Sharps marked ‘“‘hard- 
ware,” to the number of 2,000 ata time, as Government 
annuity, we must expect these murders, robberies, etc., on 
the part of the Indians. What chance, let us ask, has the 
poor settler with his muzzle-loader, purchased with his own 
means, against the improved weapon of the savage pur- 
chased by the Government ? 

Assistant Quartermaster General Ingalls, who left his 
quarters in the department of the East, New York city, a 
few weeks since, and proceeded to Europe, has reached 
Vienna, the city of the exposition. He is on Government 
commission (not per cent.), and will look after the warlike 
interests of the United Siates at the exposition, etc., etc., 
as one of a board appointed for that purpose. The Gen- 
eral, we presume, will, on his return, write a book and tell 
us all he saw new in the death-dealing line, or any other. 

First Lieutenant John W. Chickering, of the Sixth In- 
fantry, ‘‘subsisted” just $51 21 too much a few months ago 
from Second Lieutenant W. B. Wetmore, of the same regi- 
ment, and now he has got to pay for it, as that amount has 
been deducted from his pay by the Government. 

First Lieutenant James H. Bradley, of the Seventh In- 
fantry, is going ‘‘beyond the sea” when he gets a chance. 
He has permission to be absent for two-thirds of a year. 

Assistant Surgeon Peter J. A. Charey has left Texas to 
locate in New York for awhile. 

Lieutenant General Philip H. Sheridan, U.S8.A., is still 
single. He is aregular ‘‘no surrender.” It is said more 
bachelors are congregated in the Eighteenth Infantry, sta- 
tioned in the South department, than any other portion of 
the army. Why is this ? 

The First Artillery, now in the South, but so long estab- 
lished at Fort Hamilton and the adjacent forts of New 
York harbor, report has it, don’t like the change now ‘“‘so 
pretty well.” The change in the winter was pleasingly ac- 
ceptable, but this hot weather—well, we ‘‘cannot always 
sometimes tell,” you know. 

General Custer, of the Seventh Cavalry, has deserted a 
“‘Life on the Plains,” and at last accounts, with a squadron 
of his command, was ‘‘pushing things” at the mouth of 
Glendine’s Creek as a part of the Yellowstone expedition. 
He and his command were then looking for Josephine, who 
was expected to paddle along pretty soon. 

General Gibbons, commanding the Seventh Infantry, has 
been relieved as general superintendent of the recruiting 
service. Major J. P. Roy, Sixth infantry, is temporarily in 
charge. - 





HUNGARIAN RACES. 
iene 
HE Rakos course is some five miles or so from the cen 
tre of the city, on a broad oasis-bordered flat. Horses, 

riders, and trainers were many of them English. There was 
the grand stand, the saddling place, and the ring, but they 
were different from the English institutions of the same 
names. There is no betting in one sense, but there isa 
sort of pe sweepstakes in which everybody puts down 
so much on the horse he thinks is likely to win. If he 
chooses an outsider, the chances are that there will be few 
with whom he will have to divide his winnings; if he 
chooses a ‘“‘hot” favorite, he cannot expect much more 
than his stake to be returned. The races were much like 
other races except one for farmers’ horses. It was ridden 
by Hungarian farmers without saddles, and in their natural 
costume. A huge nightshirt flows down to the feet, and is 
sewed up to make a loose pair of trousers. A sleeveless 
waistcoat is stuck on, and the long white arms of the shirt 
fly loose, a foot or so broad, at. the wrist. The head is 
covered with something like a tea-cosy, or a smoking-cap, 
with a feather stuck in it, and the dress is complete. e 
horses were light-looking, but active and business-like, and 
the‘ riders as keenly as if the race’was for life. Two 
of them could not get their restive animals off till the others 
had run nearly half ¢he course, but they insisted on 
it out as faithfully as if they had a t of a chance 
winning. Over every incident of the race the excitement of 
the crowd was as great as it could have been at home, and 
the ‘‘road out” was as and“as full of perilous chances 
to carriage or rider.—Ma ’s Magazine. 


—A French firm is manufacuring paper with considerable 
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LACK Crook on Monday, August 18, was offered to the 
patrons %f Niblos’; and was greeted of course with a 
crowded house. Some years ago, when this ‘‘spectacle” 
was first presented, it was a matter of great speculation, 
even among the most hardened playgoers, whether it could 
maintain itself ; we doubt if the managers at first were alto- 
gether at ease on the subject. Dating from the day in New 
York city when Greenough’s chanting cherubs, singing 
‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,” were, in deference to the public taste, 
exhibited with their loins girded with modest gauze, to the 
day the Black Crook appeared, there certainly has been a 
change, and no one can say that our old times ‘“‘village 
modesty” has not been entirely worked out by the ‘‘whirli- 
gigs” of time. 

This is ‘‘the fourth revival,” if we mistakenot. The first 
era was so long that managers, actors, ballet girls and the 
machinery were actually worn eut with the repetition ; but 
there was an audience to the last night, and the story is, 
that weeks after the withdrawal there were occasionally 
found hidden away among the dark recesses of the play- 
house ‘‘old patrons.” who had gone to sleep after the fash- 
ion of Rip Van Winkle, praying only to be awakened when 
the Black Crook again strutted upon the stage. 

Now, the text of the play, from an intellectual stand- 
point, is the most thoroughly bad that is possible. The 
author, or rather compiler, had no other objects in vier’. 
than with unmeaning words to kill time enough to allow 
the scene-shifters to do their heavy work. And so little 
ingenuity is displayed that the veriest tyroin dramatic 
tricks isnot deceived. As one of the curiosities of the 
play, in this connection, it is to be recorded that the author 
of this bosh received more money for the copyright than 
was ever before paid to any dramatic writer, for one play, 
from the days of Shakespeare down to the present time. 
Nay, more ; this celebrated literary production provided 
the author not only with a splendid country-seat and 
grounds to match, but has left money enough still due to 
his heirs to make a famous case before our Probate Court ! 

The original conception of the play has never been essen- 
tially improved upon. The regular patrons would not 
patiently submit to any radical change ; in fact, they have 
insisted upon having all the glowing faults retained, noth- 
ing in their imaginations or dreamy reminiscences equal- 
ling their first love. 

The popular decision of the professed moralist is, that 
the charm of the Black Crook issues from the lowest incen- 
tive that can excite admiration on the stage, viz :—the dis- 
play of semi-nude humanity._ We have endeavored to ana- 
lyze this judgment, and are forced to a better conclusion, 
and relieved of the otherwise wretched, degraded notion 
that many good people, and thousands of simple people, 
are induced to be spectators from such depraved mo- 
tives. The fact is, the semi-nude element is so thoroughly 
involved, and a necessary part of the spectacle as a whole, 
that it excites comparatively little especial notice, and 
where it is prominent it is often a source of regret to the 
majority of the spectators that so much that is for the mo- 
ment attractive to the eye should be marred by any indeli- 
cate display. 

It is most unfortunate that the theater has ceased to be a 
place where nature is imitated in the higher developments 
of human thought and action. We believe the stage, 
judged by the success of the Black Crook, has reached a 
lower degradation than is afforded in any precedent history. 
The genius of the actor, the intellectual power of the 
author, are now entirely subordinated to scenic effects, and 
humanity is only thrust in merely to fill up necessary open- 
ings, just as mud is used to stop the chinks between the logs 
of a frontiersman’s hut ; the humanity and the mud rank- 
ing as equally important things merely to fill up gaps. 

The B!ack Crook is therefore a legitimate feature of the 
times. The manager, by its design, is relieved of paying 
for dramatic talent. Their company is purposely organ- 
ized of the lowest intellectual calibre. If there was a scin- 

tillation of true genius, one .flash of naturalness in any of 
its members, the unhappy victim would be discharged, as 
interfering with the intended effect of the tinsel and the 
striking glare of the calcium lights. The design consid- 
ered, merely to produce a spectacle, the managers have done 
well. In its worst estate the Black Crook, in its language 
at least, conveys no bad morals. Herzog and Greppo do not 
ask us to spmpathize with the moralities and afflictions of 
the heroines of the ‘society play,” and we don’t remember 
any incident in the extraordinary drama where innocence 
and virtue are designedly made the only victims of dire 
misfortune and popular condemnation. 

We doubt if the drawing of Rogamay, the French cari- 
caturist, will be appreciated, or if the audience will accept 
kindly, however well they are executed, the series of pic- 
tures which are introduced in place of the transformation 
scene. The pictures are realistic, open to criticism, or 
within the reach of a majority of the audience to like-or 
dislike, but the charms of that “heaven” to which the 
lovers of the Black Crook have for years been finally trans- 
lated was a fit ending of unsurpassed splendor that sent 
home the majority of the entranced spectators under the 
impression that a penny ‘‘wheel” had been ignited and 
allowed to whirl its fire and rainbow tints within their con- 
fused and throbbing brains. : , 


—Loch Leven trout are very celebrated all over England 
and Scotland, and are worth two shillings a pound. ‘The latest, 
dodge is to substitute sea trout for them worth ten pence 
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Aew Publications. 
<isensctlielppcntinate 

| Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of ali 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this respect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 

ScrmNnTIFIC AMUSEMENTS, or Recreations in Popular Science. 
Dana Estes, Editor. Boston, Estes & Lauriat. 


All lovers of Science will be greatly pleased to notice from the pres 
of Estes and Lauriat, a young and enterprising publishing house in our 
sister city, this Half Hour series of Scientific tracts. 

No. 1, upon Strange Descoveries respectiny the Aurora, and recent solaa 
researches, opens one of the most mysterious as well as beautiful of na- 
ture’s grand developments, and promises to further disclose its hith- 
erto hidden beantiful. This paper is decidedly one of surpassing inter- 
est to every one who looks upon these wonders of our northern skies. 

No. 2 introduces us to “‘ The Cranial Affinities of Man and the Ape.” 
This has been for some considerable time the question of the times, 
whether the old gray ape of the primeval forests, is, or is not, our great- 
great-zrandfather. Many persons in this latter day seem disposed to com- 
pletely ignore Adam. We are not astonished that such a belief should 
have been entertained near the close of the middle ages,for almost all ana- 
tomical knowledge possessed by physcians rested solely upon the study 
of the structure of the ape. Every one should read No. 2, as a full and 
concise account of the first Orang-Outang from Borneo, that was brought 
from Europe. 

Nos. 8 and No, 4: Spectral Analysis Discoveries Explained—Its appli- 
ation—Microscopic Descoveries beautifully illustrated. The highly inter- 
esting theory of the probable origin and nature of spots upon the sun is 
clearly treated of by Kirchhoff. The uses of science as adopted in expla- 
nation of the theory of sound, heat, light, and color—illustrated, An 
entizely new realm of science is here introduced to the reader, with all 
the wonderful revelations of physical science. Truly we live in a won- 
derful and beautifal world: the stupendous works of creation are herein 
made manifest, and the far-off, obscure, and dim become at once wonder- 
fully clear and plain to our comprehension. Every one should read No. 
3, for it is a commentary of sound, heat, light, aud color. 

No. 5, upon Nelnlae, Comets, and the Coral Islands.—On a light and 
clear evening, as we cast our eyes upwards to the heavens, how near to 
us seem the remotest realms of the universe! behold yon, stellar cluster, 
a sort of dim outline of a milky appearance inthe heavens. What are 
they? bring out the telescope, if only of a very moderate power, and you 
behold these clusters of stars which you supposed to be only clouds, 
revealed in thousands of stars standing out quite vividly against the 
dark background of the heavens. Then you can faintly appreciate the 
views which burst upon the sight of Herschel when he applied to these 
dim clusters his gigantic forty-foot telescope! But even here all was not 
seen; for far beyond was apparant to his gaze a still farther-off world, a 
more distant field of starry worlds. A beautiful description of the great 
nebule of Orion is here given, worth alone the price of the whole work. 

In this paper upon the Coral Islands, the entire history and wonderful or- 

ganism of these little island-builders is given, andtheir method of secre- 
tion, the very lowest form of animal life, is made a deeply interesting and 
scientific study. Who would think, when he reads of a terrible ship- 
wreck upon some far-off coral reef, that so diminuitive an insect as the 
little coral insect caused all this disaster? Truly, although a microscopic 
insect of tiny proportions, yet he is astone mason possessed of most gigan- 
tic power. Twenty fathoms deep, low down upon the bottom of the ocean, 
the tropical coral reef has its foundation. And many islands covered 
with a rich and beautiful verdure, rest upon the wonderful coral pillars 
which were built’ by these same little stone masons. A wonderful history 
is this contained in No. 5. 

No, 6 opens to our view the great unexplained mental phenomena. 
Unconscious Action of the Brain, and Epidemic Delusions. Under this head 
the entire doctrine of spiritualism and its many absurd phases are ac- 
counted for, and numerous illustrations of mental impressions being 
taken as realities are explained quite satisfactorily; as for instance, by 
way of illustration, a lady at a sceance in a darkened room, thought she 
would “like to have a live lobster brought into the room,” and presently 
she began to feel some uncomfortable sensations which she attributed to 
the presence of this live lobster. The fact is recorded that two live lob- 
sters were brought in, or they thought so; they imagined they felt them 
crawling over them, &c, All of which was surely a delusion. 


No, 7. The Geology of the Stars. This, although a deeply interesting 
disclosure of those contemplations made out in distant heavens, is not 
strictly speaking, a new discovery. Yet it contains matter given to the 
millions new, and worthy of deep thought; for to them it is a new revela- 
tion of the wonderfal works of God as revealed in the glowing firmament 
of stars. The theory, a most beautiful one by the way, of progressive 
development, is fully stated. Our earth has. reached a certain period; it 
is passing,a certain epoc; it brings with it a new revelation to many; 
that is, it happens by the providence of an all-creative power, to be in- 
habited. Are not all worlds inhabited? and how long has our earth been 
inhabited? has it been so from its first creation? Changes are constantly 
transpiring; history always progressive, tells us wonderful tales, and 
this little tract will Jead the mind from nature up to nature's God, and the 
soul be filled with the grand contemplations of the truly sublime. 

No. 8, and last of these parts, On Yeast, Protoplasm aud ithe Germ 
Theory, and The Relation between Matter and Force.‘ Yeast!’’ says one 
or more of our readers, on looking at the letter of No. 8. Yeast! who 
cares abort ‘‘ yeast?” and with a contemptous toss, perhaps, he consigns 
our No. 8, to the extreme corner of his room. Now this is not fair, you 
know not how great a power you throw away when you throw away yeast, 
or its veritable history. Now it is plain to the comprehension of most of 
our ladies that anything of a liquid kind containing sugar, will when left 
to itself soon begin to undergo achange. The beautiful colorless liquid 
soon hasa dirty appearance. A yellow scum rests upon its surface; 

while you notice at the bottom of the vessel the same dirty yellow, which we 
will call “‘lees.”” After atime this ‘‘scum” and “lees” stop increasing 
and the same has become altogether different in quality. The simple 
sugar water has a pungent smell; it has become a spirit, and it intoxicates 
if one drizike ft. Itis now the demon of the bottle. This is after the 
process of distillation, thatold rascal called Alcohol, and if you have any 
doubts of his being a smart spirit, put a portion on the fire and see how 
angry he will become. Such were the facts known from old antique 
days. Antiquity also tells us of a time, too, when the old and wise men 
“got drank.’ Old Noah did; also the Indians. Old Lot on a certain 
occasion became drunken, apd since then many great, good, and wise 
men have known the power of the last, if not.the first stage, of yeast. 

But readers, get these little Scientific Tracts. Every one should read 
them, and give them a valuable binding. ‘ 


Hap Hazarp, by Kate Field. Boston, R. Osgood & Com- 


‘Taiy ts one of our Summer story books, although a portion of these 
arti¢les have appeared before in various journals of the day. Miss Fields 
has long enjoye4 the reputation of being one of our most entertaining 
and popular 8. She is not at all afraid of expressing her thoughts 
in the most, fo1 and terse terms; never the mistake of call: 


ing black white. She is feared as a‘ writer, for she speaks the 'trath in 





a we cannot f 4 
inelegant, if we apply not ! mmger | . We think . 
her last book, though an Lihat am als. ale 4 ‘i be* 
































improved, (not in elegance of execution, binding, &c., for it is a beautiful 
work), leaving out a few words and sentences which mar the smoothness 
of the style somewhat; as, “if it take but two days to demoralize hu- 
manity.””. We commend this little work of Kate Field as one of the re- 
formatory stories of the times, and many readers will find it speaks the 


truth forcibly and sensibly. 


HARHER’s Monru iy for September, is of unusual excellence. Some- 
how its editor seems to have the peculiar faculty of always finding not 
only interesting matter, but that which is particularly adapted to the 
season. There are-two articles on subjects kindred to our own particular 
topics which are exceedingly well done in the number under review. 
One is “The Trotting Horse in America,” the other ‘‘The Twelth of 
August,” descriptive of the opening of the English shooting s eason. 
Mr. Nordhoff’s experiences in Hawnaii-nei, the continuation of his itin- 
eary, is of great interest. We trust to follow him to Japan, China 
and all the way home. The apereu we have of Stamboul, in the 
article entitled ‘‘General Sherman, in Europe and the East,” gives the 
reader an idea of how Stamboul may be seen under the most advanta- 
geous circumstances. There is a general quality of excellence about 
Harper’s Monthly, which makes it not only reading matter for Americans, 


but for everybody else who can understand the English, 


THE LivE Stock, FARM AND Fisuine Journat for August. Buffolo 
& New York. This most useful publication, treating all the various 
subjects of the farm, the dairy, poultry and apiary, with their inriumera- 
ble collateral branches, is in itself a model of excellence. That portion 
of the journal devoted to horsemen, is particularly interesting to us, 
since it shows not only a thorough knowledge of racing stsck, but that 
which is quite as useful, an acquaintence with the ordinary working ani- 
mal, Sometimes without being exactly optimists, still apreciating the 
great amount of, work necessary to produce such a thoroughly good paper 
as the Live Stock Farm and Fishing Journal realy is, we wonder at the 
amount of brain, toil, and research necessary to produce it. We trust to 


be able presently to give a portion of its contents to our readers. 
a 


IN PRESS. 


Among the forthcoming books of the season, James R. Osgood & Com- 
pany have in press and will soon issue a work entitled ‘‘ Oldport Days” 
a volume of essays, &c., on life and scenes at Newport. It is expected 
this book will make something of a sensation. Also a New Series of 
‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn” and other miscellaneous poems. Several 
other very valuable works, are in press and will soon appear, the an- 
nouncement of which will be found in due time under the literary head 


of this paper, as above. 


RIVERSIDE Press, Hurd & Houghton, will soon publish avery elaborate 
and valuable work, bearing the title of ‘‘ Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their Works.” This work will contain a complete and 
extensive catalogue of the first workers in the fine arts, with many inter- 
esting monographs, biographical notes, and sketches of eminent men 
never before published. We understand the work is prepared with great 
care, and is destined to take a high place among the rare and valuable 
works upon this interesting subject. C. E. Clements is the author. 
We shall give a full review of this dictionary or companion of the Arts 


as soon as published. 
—_—_——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We are in receipt of the following books: 

Tue Fisuine Tourist.—Charles Hallock. Harper & Brothers. 
I-Go-a-FisHine.—W. C. Prime. Harper & Brothers. 

Op Rome anp New Iraty.—Emilio Castelar. Harper & Brothers. 


bridge, Riverside Press, Hurd & Houghton. 
Mason, Baker & Pratt. 


Press, Cambridge, Hurd & Houghton, 
Reviews of these books in our next. 





” 


called tt‘ The Jersey challenge cup; 


second division. A Gatlin gun, open to any military regi. 


ment in the United States; to be won three times. Bethel 
Burton presents a handsome present. The Association 
gives a nnmber of elegantly designed badges, medals, and 
what with the many prizes, the total gifts will not fall far 


short of $6,500. 


The grand meeting will most llkely take place on Wednes- 


day, October 8th, and the following nine days; this is in- 
deed a great achievement for the the popular National 


Rifle Association. 
> 0 


The New York Times deserves the living gratitude of the 
poor children. On Saturday last, it treated over eighteen 
hundred of them to a holiday and steamboat ‘excursion, 
the ninth of the series. The pro rata expense was only 
about thirty-nine cents per head. There is great amount 
of good done at only a trifling cost. It not only. gives the 
youngsters health and a new lease of life, but it enlarges 
the scope of their ideas, gives them new views of existence, 
and. breaks the connection of vicious habits and debasing 
associations. If the mind can be diverted from evil, even 
for short intervals, the effect is beneficial. The concious- 


ness.of the kind consideration shown, the temporary con: |. 
tact: with ‘respectable people, the fresh air, the good fare, 


and the cleanliness, ‘increases their self-respect, and creates 


an incentive to well-doing and well deserving. 


et 0 


_ A monster toadstool or fungus has been’ found growing ‘ 
at Churchville, near Rochester, Which measur saa wets 
diet amas ini eel Gt Tog toto tee 
| and a quarter. It grow to nisbliiey ta Uhres Alte. 


OLD AND NEw ENGLAND Tratts.—By George Lunt. Cam- 
Tue TRAPPER’s GuipE.—By S. Newhouse. New York, 


ProtTecTion AGAINST FrreE.—By Joseph Bird. Riverside 


There was a large attendance of members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association at Creedmoor, August 16th, and 
a marked improvement in the general arrangements for the 
shooting. The National Guard who wish to practice with- 
out charge, are requested to make application in writing 
to the Association; they mnst be in uniform, and in a body 
under the command of officers. The following prizes are 
announced: A prize challenge cup, value $100; to be 
open only to members 
of the National Guard of that State. The Hon. Nathaniel 
Mills of New Jersey, is the generous donor. Captain 
Wingate, secretary of the Association, makes the follow- 
ing report of prizes offered for competition: Colonel 
Church, an appropriate silver design, valued at $700, open 
to all miitary organizations in the United States; to be won 
twice.: The State prize of $500, to the bést train of twelve. 
Messrs. Remington, a gold mounted rifle for the best shot in 
each train. General Slater gives a $100 prize; open to the 
first division; and General Woodward the same, for the 






















































PHYSICAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


—>——_—— 


HE incompatibility between the physical and intellec- 
te tual lives is often very marked, if you look at small 
spaces of time only ; but if you consider broader spaces, 
such as a lifetime, then the incompatibility is not so marked, 
and gives place to a manifest conciliation, The brain is 
clearer in vigorous health than it can be in the gloom 
and misery of sickness, and although health may last for 
a while without renewal from exercise, so that if you are 
working under pressure for a month, the time given to ex- 
ercise is so much deducted from the result, it is not so 
for the life’s performance. Health sustained for many 
years is so useful to the realization of all considerable 
intellectual undertakings that the sacrifice to the bodily 
well-being is the best of all possible investments. Frank- 
lin’s theory about concentrating his exercise for the economy 
of time was a mistake. Violent exertion for minutes is 
not equivalent to moderate exercise for hours, The de- 
sire to concentrate good of various kinds into the smallest 
possible space is one of the commonest of human wishes, 
but it is not encouraged by the broader economy of na- 
ture. In the exercise of the mind every teacher is well 
aware that time is an essential factor. It is necessary to 
live with a study of hundreds or thousands of hours be- 
fore the mind can assimilate as much of the subject as 
it may need; and so it is necessary to live in exercise 
during a thousand hours of every year to make sure of the 
physical benefits. Even the fresh air itself requires time 
to renovate our blood. The fresh air cannot be concen- 
trated; and to breathe the prodigious quantities of it 
which are needed for perfect energy we must be out in it 
frequently and long. 

he inhabitants of great cities have recourse to gym- 
nastics as a substitute for the sports of the country. These 
exercises have one advantage—they can be directed scien- 
tifically, so as to strengthen the limbs that need develop- 
ment; but no city gymnasium can offer the invigorating 
breezes of the mountain. We require not only exercise, 
but exposure—daily exposure to the health-giving inclem- 
encies of the weather. The postman who brings my let- 
ters walks 8,000 miles a year, and enjoys the most per- 
fect regularity of health. There are operatives in facto- 
ries who go through quite as much bodily exertion, but 
they have not his fine condition. He is as merry as a 
lark, and announces .bimself every morning as a bearer of 
joyful yp What a postman did for necessity an old 
gentleman did as regularly, though more moderately, for 
the preservation cf his health and faculties. He went out 
every day ; and as he never consulted the weather, so he 
never had to consult the physicians. Nothing in the hab- 
its of Wordsworth—that model of excellent habits—can be 
better as an example to men of letters than his love of 
pedestrian excursions. Wherever he happened to be he 
explored the whole neighborhood on foot, looking into 
every nook and cranny of it—and not merely in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, but extended tracts of country ; and 
in this way he met with much of his best material. Scott 
was both a pedestrian and an equestrian traveller, having 
often, as he tells us, walked thirty miles or ridden a hun- 
dred in those rich and beautiful districts which afterward 
proved to him such a mine of literary wealth. Goethe 
took a wild delight in all sorts of physical exercise— 
swimming in the Ilm by moonlight, skating with the merry 
little Weimar court on the Schwansee, riding about the 
country on horseback, and becoming at times quite out- 
rageous in the rich exuberance of his energy. Alexander 
Humboldt was delicate in his youth, but the longing for 
great enterprises made him dread the hindrances of phy- 
sical insufficiency, so he accustomed his body to exercise 
and fatigue, and prepared himself for those wonderful ex- 
plorations which opened his great career. Here are in- 
tellectual lives which were forwarded in their special aims 
by habits of physical exercise ; and, in an earlier age, have 
we not also the example of the greatest intellect of:a great 
epoch, the astonishing Leonardo da Vinci, who took such 
a delight in horsemanship that, although, as Vasari tells 
us, poverty visited him often, he never could sell his 
horses or dismiss his grooms ? The physical and intellec- 
tual lives are not incompatible. I may go further, and af- 
firm that the physica] activity of men eminent in litera- 
ture has added abundaice to their material and energy to 
their style; that the activity of scientific men has led 
them to innumerable discoveries ; and that even the more 
sensitive and contemplated study of the fine arts has been 
errried to a higher perfection by artists who painted ac- 
tion in which they had had their part, or natural beauty 
which they had travelled far to see. Even philosophy it- 
self owes much to mere physical courage and endurance. 
How much that is noblest in ancient thinking may be due 
to the hardy health of Socrates.—From the Intellectual Life, 
by Philip Gi Hamerton. 





—There is a good deal of dissatisfaction in England, in 
regard to the exclusiveness of the Royal Yatch Club. 


—This week in England, Mr. Mechi, the famous experimen- 
tal agriculturalist, will open his farm for inspection. 

—The reports of some very startling experiments arejgoing 
the rounds of the European Press, in regard to the injection 
of warm cow’s milk into the blood, for the cure of cholera. 


—TInfantile mortality in London amounts on an average to 
thirty-five per cent of all the children born. Under ter years 
of age thirty-five children die in the one hundred. 

—Late English authorities have highly recomended the 
use of the American system of fog-whistles, as much superior 
to the old fashioned bell-ringing, or even the firing of can- 
nons.’ 7 , 

—How much heat can an animal stand? Dr. Wood of 
Philadelphia showed that a brain temperature of 114 degrees 
was fatal to cats, and that muscle coagulates between 108 
and 115 degrees. 


—St. Bartholomew is the oldest of the London hospitals. 


‘It was founded in 1123 by Rahere, prior of the Monastery 


of St, Bartho ., ‘To-day it has 650 beds, and adminis- 


ters relief to.no less than 100,000 people... 
| —A learned Zurich Professor has just issued a work on. 


Of; Which is. deveted..te 











Sportsmen's Goods. 
INGERSOLL’S 


a LARGEST AND CHEAPEST : 
is t 

7m 

for U 

ire 

>X- 

or IN THE WORLD. 

le 

ly 159 South Street, 

“ Near Fulton Market, E.R. New York. 

is —_0———_—_ 

e- Wooden Boats of all kinds and id deocetptions on hand 

st and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 


Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches. 


8, 

7 Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 
-. Lannehesy Single or Double Seulis: or 

- Sculling Boats, Four and Six 

iS Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 

e N. Y. Working Boats, 

; Canoes, &€., &. 

L Oars, Sculls, and Paddles pane A of thorou ade, sea- 
t ht bl 
t most a potter. Parties ordering Sculls or 
Oars will state whether they are to be round or square 
looms, if sculls; whether for open- -hand, ovér-hand or 
cross-hand rowing, naming amount of over-lapof hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 


2 of rowlock to end of han le, when the scull or oar is 
¢ in position, and how fini: shed. 


We have the most Perfect Life 
, Preservers in the Market. 


—ALso— 


RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 


soned ‘clear spruce, with spoon or strai; es, of the 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, éc., dc. 





O———_ 
INGERSOLL’S 


PAINT WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 159 SOUTH STREET, 





HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 
HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how to save puney. Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Pajats, etc., etc. This 
Paint will = for wey years, ard ite superiority has 
has been amply attes 








1873. BOATING SEASON. 1873 


WATERS’ PATENT 


—IMPROVED— 


Paper Boats 


RACING, EXERCISE, PLEASURE, 
SHOOTING OR TRAVELING. 





The inventors ig during the os six mofiths 
given their entire ati oe to their manafacture, will 
with this testo nt our ImpRovED Parser Boar, 
in the construction of witiel ai improvements have 
been made, overcomi: ne obieds tionable features which 
have been developed the past six 7 We 
refer with pleasure te the he record of the 


Our boats have bee: tered and suinmered in both 
bed t id clipes a my a tot cases aS alk seasons 
ly use, tees baa can * shown as serviceable 
to-day as when Seatpttwed, T They wete awarded the 
First MEDAL AND 


OF THE AMERICAN a: 
STITUTE, at,its Fair held in New Yorkin October, 
and for racing ant ras boat 


je age preferred to "those 
- oe by numerous and om of the 


oarsmen throughout the United Sates, si 
thelt fatoaastion been ag ae —4 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY NINE B pclae, Raczs. 


E. WATERS & SONS, Troy, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers for the United States and Enrope. 
20: 
, (NEW YORK AGENCY. 
A ments have been made with the well- aes 
Boat No. 








South Street, New York, (stablishe 1898} wh vl 
ou ew who 
keep:at all times on iss’ Ceomksatos ack ‘our beat? w 
hand. Parties d eee class of em either Far. : 
« Wood, will receive Jars on gvplicaiion 
E, Waters & sons. 
AVILUDE. POTEM. SNAP | 





West & Lee, 





onivNERrs, 


Worcester, Mass. 





























LACY 


No. 


NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 


You are invited to call one examin ny on 
by polite an 


James Lacy, late with Deviin & a 





BROOKLYN. 


CHAS. E. TEALE, 
WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) 


One Price. Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


FREDK. T. HOY, —_ 


Sportsmen's Goods 
R. L. RAWSON'S 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 
626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


| BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Materia’, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
Bove SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Spectal attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialt, 
Goods’ sent everywhere by express, marked 
Cc. 0. D. 


Bliscellaneons Advertisements. 
NOTT’S 


Cholera Mixture, 


( ESTABLISHED OVER 22 YEARS,)* 

A MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
DIARRH@A, CHOLERA. MORBUS AND 
COLIC, ke. 

Manufactured and for §aley Wholesale and Retail, by 
W. E. ARMSTRONC, 


Successor.to H. Nott, 








28 & 30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





245 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, 


Naturalist, Taxidermist, 





Mtr fF 


tt sete ) SD 


| WATCHES, JEWELRY. 











SPORTSMAN’S DEPOT. 


ans posi 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
EB 3 Glothing and Sumishing Goods. 








& CO, 


- —MERCHANT— 


'VTAILORS AND GENERAL CLOTHIERS 


S26 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 





We Make a Speciality of Boy's an& Children’s 


CLOTHIN G. 


our * Stock, which. will be cheerfully shown 
attuntive salesmen. 








0. 'W. DusenserRy, late of Franklin & Co. 


3. Devi, late with Deol & 66. 


_ITHMAR DUBOIS, 
Celebrated Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


FINE SHIRTS, 


Collars and Cuffs, 


To Order, at Popular Prices. 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





JOHN MERRY & CO., - 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET TRON, 


(Lion AND PHENLX BRANDS.) 
70: 
Galvanizing and Tinning to Order. 
20: 


46 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


BENHAMS & STOUTENBOROUGH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAIN, JAPANNED, PLANISHED 
AND STAMPED 


TIN WARES, 


. IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Hollow a er and and House Furn 
r’s ‘Tools; Machines and Supp! 
Gia Coal Hods, Ash 
’ sid Welt Buckets, 

















Goods 


270, 272 & 274 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


IVES & ALLEN, 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


N | ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &e. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Tron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&., &C. 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 


Gor Sule, 
Live Moose for Sale! 


animals, will find a rare. opportumty of 
very fine 
5 the fe about 
“old. and in fine condition. 
silpped to ouy pat of tas country. yoru 
address 


FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE, 














Yachts for Sale. 
Seat ease 


Addtess, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


| Road. Stock... 
bag er gle 
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ee i ie ions. 
THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 








I. 

Halloek’s Fishing Tourist, 
The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. 

BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 

Secretary of the “Blooming-G@rove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8Y0., CLOTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct. information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, ete. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 


and Farm. < 
Prime’s I Go A Fishing, 


ey , by W. C, Prowse, author of ‘ ‘ Boat Life 
tent | Life in the Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN aaa CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful culture and wide reading,—Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


- HABPER & BROTHERS, will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage. prepaid, to. any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. @ 4 .... 


he Tragper’s. Gude 


BY 8. NEWHOUSE, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


A Book for the Trapper, Hunter 
and Farmer. 





IT TELLS 
How to Trap all Fur-bearing animals. 
How to Cure their skins, 
How to live in the Woods. 
How to build Boats, and catch Fish in the Winter 
How to destroy the pests of the Farm and 
Poultry Yard. 
How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 


IT GIVES 
Narratives of the exploits and experience of 
Trappers and Sportsmen, old and young. 


It is a Book for Lovers. of Woodcraft, for 
Excursionists and for Boys. 


O-—- 





An octavo. volume of 216 pages, conan #2 full 
page illustrations a animal Se and Teupperd 8, forest life and num- 


erous woodcuts of  wppllanenal 
Price, Bound in Cloth $1.80. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


Mason, Baker & Pratt, 


142 & 144 Canal St., New York. 











Groceries. 


W. B. PERKINS, 





| Wine Merchant, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Devoren To Fretp aND AquaTio Sports, PRACTICAL 
Natura. History, Fish CUntureE, THE PRoTEC- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WoMEN OF A HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OuT-DoorR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 
A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘* Fisnine Tourist,” postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside e, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are -inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest anp STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, which, if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asanation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that a man should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
vast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de. 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
Tn a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health. 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and ite practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘‘sport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appretiation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani. 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “ Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “‘ letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz. 
zlies and the entelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly fam‘liar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive ful] 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This departemnt 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column ‘will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interesied in these 
matters. “We ‘shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even @amor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a ive paper and. 
auseful one. We shall not be onious in secur- 

ing the best material for its col We are ‘con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attainded by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our ow: free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hunéreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our ie ee valuable as- 
sociates—-men of age and experience, all of whom, with 
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1.—Near sighted man goes fishing. 


2.—Gives a glorious cast. 


HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE 
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3.—Catches something the very first time, 
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4.—And goes home. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 


Gducational. 








BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 


FISHING RODS, ARTIFICIAL FLIES, WATER- 
PROOF LINES. 

and their connections abroad enable them to supply 

all Foreign ae Tackle to the best advantage. In 


the Fall of 1873 will return to their store, (rebuilt since 
the Fire,) at 


178 Washington Street. 


Orders by mail promptly answered. 


Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIM TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a specialty 


ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! 
N. Y. State Sportsmen's 


ASSOCIATION: 


Report of Committee on Stan- 
dard for Shot. 








Your Committee have the following report to make 
on the adoption by shot manufacturers and sportsmen 
of auniform “AMERICAN STANDARD” of Drop 


Shot. 

We have cupetionted with all the manufacturers 
in the conntry, most of them express a wil 8 
to conform to the standard which shall be prom 


by Convention. 
manufacturers will have eventually to conform, 
es ee their shot shall com 
standard 


with the which your C 

Upon the most critical 
have to adopt as the “ CAN STAN. 
DA aor a AO een by Messrs. Os 
OTIS LE ROY & CO., of New York,as follows: (Here 
is given.the scale, which can be had, on " 
from Messrs. Thos. Otis Le & ‘ York.) 
The number of peliets as given in_the is 
correct number of PERFECT shot which will be produced 
by the given scale of each size. 





Sliscellaneons Advertisements. 
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* Absolutely the best protection against fire.” Send 
for ‘‘ Its Reeord.”’ 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 


the superiority of Alum Filling. No 


other Safes filled with 
Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


—_ rinting, 
Wedding ‘Cards 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS 


And Designers, 
42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


|} MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pegr! Street. NEW YORK. . 
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CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
Hudson River Institute, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Fine Grounds, 167 Furnished Rooms, 20 In- 
structors, 11 ty alae 120 Classical 
Pupils, large nasium and Drill- 
Hall. Special advantages in all 
Departments. Term opens 
September 8, 1873. 


202 
Rey. ALZONO FLACK, A. M., President. 
CLAVERACK, N. ¥Y., 


Summer Besorts. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 











BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


This hceuse is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 





Ce PLEASURE EXCURSIONS TO 
Lake Superior, 


By CoLLINewoop AND LAKE SuPExior Linz. 
Chicora, Cumberland, Frances Smith. 


The Finest Line of Steamers on Canadian Waters. 
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